1  HE  thought  has  long  lain  dormant  in  my  mind, 
but  yesterday  it  was  stenciled  clear  and  sharp  by 
the  most  casual  of  incidents. 

Becoming  impatient  with  the  delay  of  a  waiter  in  bringing  my  order,  I  en- 
deavored to  interest  myself  in  my  fellow  diners.  Interesting  items  came  to  light, 
but  none  more  so  than  this  one : 

At  a  table  to  my  right  sat  an  obese  lady  avidly  consuming  a  toasted  sandwich  of 
some  sort,  a  cream  soda  and  a  piece  of  pie.  Two  tables  distant  sat  a  slim,  modishly 
gowned  woman  enjoying  a  green  salad  and  a  cup  of  tea.  (I  say  "enjoying"  ad- 
visedly, for  there  was  about  her  a  certain  undeniable  serenity.) 

And  it  occurred  to  me  as  a  stunning  example,  these  two,  of  inner  secret  objec- 
tives. The  fat  people  of  the  world  (except  for  certain  abnormalities)  prefer  food 
to  figure.  It's  as  simple  as  that  I  In  other  words,  our  secret  desires  mould  and 
make  us ;  we  are  the  result  of  our  top  satisfactions,  regardless  of  how  enthusi- 
astically we  may  alibi  and  endeavor  to  fool  even  ourselves. 

"The  key  to  any  man,"  writes  Charles  Morgan,  "is  his  supreme  want,  and  if 
the  ideal  we  seek  is  supremely  desired,  everything  extraneous  will  be  automatically 
subordinated.  In  other  v^ords,  we  shall  travel  toward  and  ultimately  approximate 
what  we  most  desire." 

In  the  realm  of  spiritual  things  this  basic  truth  holds,  too.  If  the  self-imposed 
obligation  to  seek  higher  things  and  the  "larger  good"  involves  more  personal 
sacrifice,  more  consistent  effort  than  we  choose  to  give,  then  the  ideal  falls  by 
the  wayside,  and  a  less  worthy  one,  perhaps  an  entirely  opposing  one,  is  substituted. 

The  best  cure  for  this  sort  of  confusion  is  to  picture  the  thing  with  as  complete 
intellectual  honesty  as  we  can  command.  Do  you  choose  complacent  failure  over 
difficult  success  ?  If  so,  at  least  have  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  face  it.  Perhaps 
by  this  act  alone  you  will  clear  the  stage,  see  the  ideal  in  a  more  tempting  light, 
and  possibly  rededicate  yourself  to  its  accomplishment. 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  ISSUI' 


Fred  W.  Leu  ("Will  Blood  Tell?"  on 
page  3)  comes  from  a  line  of  Swiss 
farmers,  though  he  was  born  in  Amer- 
ica. All  of  you  sons  of  the  soil  know 
that  farming  means  hard  work,  and 
this  author  started  to  earn  at  the  age 
of  ten  as  a  "devil"  in  a  country  print 
shop.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  of  print- 
ing, writing,  advertising,  and  promoting 
since  then,  as  well  as  attaining  a  college 
degree  and  four  years  of  law  study. 
Daniel  Poling,  world  Christian  En- 
deavor leader,  dubbed  him  "Christian 
Endeavor  Expert"  when  he  was  about 
twenty-one,  but,  Mr.  Leu  declares, 
"We'll  be  discreet  and  not  mention  the 
year." 

Wally  Feltman  ("Chappie,"  page  7), 
who  entered  the  Navy  from  the  middle 
of  high  school,  has  written  several  arti- 
cles on  his  experiences  in  the  service, 
and  sold  one  to  Pic  magazine.  You  may 
find  someone  you  know  in  the  pages  of 
his  article. 

James  Blish  ("The  Torrid  Type," 
page  11)  informs  us  that  this  story  was 
one  of  the  prize-winners  in  the  Writers' 
Digest  short-story  contest  last  year.  It 
marks  his  65th  appearance  in  print,  ex- 
clusive of  newspaper  writing. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Blish  was  a 
medical  laboratory  technician  in  an 
Army  hospital,  and  now  manages  a  re- 
write service  for  ailing  manuscripts.  Mr. 
Blish  says  his  wife  is  also  a  writer,  but 
they  hope  the  little  girl,  aged  five,  "will 
grow  up  to  be  sensible  instead." 


Marion  Wefer  ("A  Psychiatrist  Dur- 
ing the  Terror,"  page  16)  is  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  a  minister's  wife,  and  a 
writer.  She  is  best  known  as  a  drama- 
tist, having  won  several  national  prizes 
for  religious  plays.  Her  latest  prize- 
winner was  "Ladies  with  Lamps,"  which 
took  first  honors  for  a  one- act  play  in 
a  contest  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Alliance  and  The  American  Na- 
tional Theatre  and  Academy.  She  con- 
tributes to  Plays,  Player's  Magazine, 
and  conducts  the  theatre  department  of 
the  Methodist  student  magazine.  Motive. 

William  T.  Doro  ("How  to  Get  a 
Date,"  page  26)  is  the  teen-age  son  of 
Gertrude  Doro,  whose  work  you  have 
seen  in  Link's  pages  before.  Bill  also 
writes  poetry. 

Rhon  Winkler  ("Loyalty,  First 
Class,"  page  29)  tells  us  this  is  a  true 
story.  "Should  my  buddies  who  served 
Math  me  on  Christmas  Island  read  it," 
he  declares,  "they  will  recognize  John 
immediately  and  agree  that  we  needed 
more  men  like  him  on  those  lonely  out- 
posts." S/Sgt.  Winkler  explains  that 
the  article  was  written  for  a  night-school 
assignment  on  the  popular  Reader's 
Digest  topic,  "The  Most  Unforgettable 
Character  I  Ever  Met."  He  confides 
that  when  he  wrote  about  people  he 
knew,  he  made  better  grades,  and  that 
his  buddies  at  Wheeler  Air  Force  Base 
in  Hawaii  made  good  critics.  Now  we'll 
submit  it  to  you. 

Francis  C.  Stifler  ("Jefferson's 
Bible,"  page  35)  is  secretary  of  public 
relations  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
This  organization  is  also  represented  in 
The  Link  by  James  V.  Claypool,  former 
Navy  chaplain,  who  contributes  your 
"Daily  Rations"  each  month. 


Will  Blood  Tell? 


By  FRED  W.  LEU 


The  great  bull  in  the  truck  he  was 
driving  seemed  to  sense  the  nostalgic 
mental  meanderings  of  John  Hawley  as 
the  vehicle  rolled  to  a  stop  before  the 
farm  gate.  A  bovine  roar  shattered  the 
pastoral  atmosphere  as  the  farmer 
stepped  down  to  open  the  gate. 

Every  post  in  that  gate  was  firm  and 
the  wire  was  taut  enough  to  use  for 
telegraph  wire.  Just  beyond  the  gate 
the  house  shone  white  and  in  delightful 
contrast  to  the  green  of  the  windbreak 
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of  the  perfectly  contoured  Norway 
maples.  The  barn,  a  matching  white, 
and  the  yard  about  it,  were  almost  im- 
maculate. 

Sara,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron, 
emerged  from  the  back  of  the  house, 
but  lost  the  race  to  open  the  gate  for 
her  husband.  The  greeting  was  per- 
functory. John  turned  away  to  drive  in 
the  truck.  As  he  stepped  into  the  truck 
he  heard  Sara  say : 

"It's  awfully  nice  to  know  that  your 
bull  won  the  prize  at  the  state  fair, 
John." 

John  Hawley  maneuvered  his  red 
truck  around  the  spacious  barnyard  and 
over  to  the  spot  where  the  gate  opened 
to  the  exercise  pen  of  his  newly  recog- 
nized great  bull  Ramses.  Ofif  in  the  dis- 
tant pasture  the  feminine  of  the  genus 
bos  gave  forth  in  gutteral  welcome,  end- 
ing on  a  falsetto  note.  Ramses  picked 
his  way  down  the  truck  ramp,  through 
the  gate,  and  gave  forth  with  ecstatic 
merriment  in  notes  bordering  on  the 
depth  of  the  scale. 

Sara  laid  a  flour-covered  hand  on  the 
blue  denim-covered  arm  of  her  husband 
and  beamed  enthusiasm  over  the  victory 
that  had  crowned  20  years  of  effort  of 
building  up  a  purebred  dairy  herd.  The 
words  she  wished  to  say  just  would  not 
come  forth. 

The  fall  wind  blew  a  mild  gale  as 
John  Hawley  closed  the  gate,  lifted  the 
truck  ramp  and  mounted  to  the  driver's 
seat  to  move  the  vehicle  into  the  garage. 
Sara's  hair  blew  free  in  the  breeze.  Her 
cotton  dress  hung  low  in  the  back  and 
in  front  hung  free,  probably  hitched  so 
that  it  would  not  interfere  with  barn- 
yard or  kitchen  ambulation.  Her  apron 
spoke  loudly  of  the  day's  duties  and  for 
the  zillionth  time  her  husband  regretted 
that  he'd  acquired  an  ability  to  pick 
good  cattle  that  thrived  under  the  most 
fastidious   circumstances,   but   that   he'd 


been  unable  to  pick  a  wife  with  such 
attributes.  He  wished  the  situation  had 
been  reversed.  "Blood  lines  will  tell," 
he  told  himself,  "and  I  failed  to  look 
for  that  record  when  I  got  her."  He  was 
glad  there  were  none  of  her  children — 
and  his — to  carry  on  the  tradition  she 
established  for  herself.  "But,"  he  rea- 
soned, "it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  little 
shaver  for  company  and  when  the  sprout 
grew  up  and  became  strong,  to  have 
him  take  his  place  in  the  scheme  of 
farm  life." 

Sara  had  disappeared  through  the 
kitchen  door.  He  pulled  the  garage  doors 
shut  and  snapped  the  padlock.  As  he  was 
about  to  turn  he  felt  the  German  Shep- 
herd and  Great  Dane  combination  of  re- 
trained mongrel-discharged  Army  dog 
nudge  him  from  behind. 

John  slammed  the  kitchen  door  as  he 
entered.  "Sara,  your  face  is  covered 
with  flour.  You've  got  it  all  through 
your  hair  by  brushing  it  back  from 
your  face.  Why  can't  you  be  neater? 
And  I  thought  you  promised  to  get  rid 
of  that  Army  dog  you  know  I  never 
wanted  around  the  place.  I  can't  stand 
mongrel   stock — or  mongrel  dogs." 

Sara's  cheeks  took  on  a  crimson,  emo- 
tional hue.  Anger  flushed  a  face  that 
was  normally  placid. 

"John,  can't  you  be  satisfied  now  that 
your  bull  is  the  finest  of  all  milk  breeds 
in  the  state?  I  thought,  when  Mary 
Bascom  told  me  you'd  won,  you'd  let 
me  keep  the  dog.  He's  a  great  comfort 
to  me  when  you  are  away  or  out  in  the 
fields.  I  need  company,  John,  and  with- 
out children  he's  the  best  there  is." 

"Seems  'tain't  no  use,  Sara.  For  20 
years  I've  preached  purebred  stock  to 
you  but  you  won't  see  the  light.  Your 
folks  were  shiftless ;  always  had  a  passel 
of  curs  behind  the  kitchen  stove.  Maybe 
'tain't  your  fault.  Maybe  it's  your 
bringin'  up." 
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WILL  BLOOD  TELL? 


The  gaze  of  both  wandered  through 
the  kitchen  window  to  the  bull  pen, 
where  the  state's  greatest  pawed  the 
ground  of  his  enclosure  and  contem- 
plated his  own  strength  in  consideration 
of  conquering  the  fence  that  kept  him 
from  the  cows  in  the  neighboring  field. 
Then,  quite  without  conscious  effort, 
John  said  aloud :  "Seems  like  I'll  never 
stand  for  shiftlessness.  Stock  without  a 
good  blooded  background  ain't  worth  its 
keep.  I've  proved  that,  ain't  I?" 

As  he  left  the  kitchen  the  dog  the 
Army  could  no  longer  use  slipped  in  to 
take  refuge  behind  the  fuel  box.  As  he 
passed  John  aimed  a  kick  at  him.  Al- 
though it  missed  by  a  wide  margin, 
there  w^as  a  deeply  significant  low  growl 
emanating  from  the  dog's  throat. 

"Looks  like  I'll  have  to  get  shut  of 
that  dog  tonight,"  he  told  Sara.  "That 
growl  don't  mean  no  good  for  anyone, 
not  even  you.  Guess  when  the  Army  got 
rid  of  him  his  trainin'  for  home  life 
didn't  take  hold.  He's  dangerous.'' 

From  the  outside  pump  he  called 
back :  "Sara,  you  ain't  changed  a  tow'el 
on  this  rack  since  I  went  away,"  and 
then  walked  toward  the  barns. 

Sara  sank  into  a  chair  with  much  of 
self-pity  in  her  demeanor.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed 
softly.  The  dog  sensed  the  situation  and, 
still  prone,  edged  his  way  to  her  chair 
much  as  he  might  have  stalked  a  Jap 
in  the  jungle  grass  on  Guam.  Sara  freed 
her  right  arm  and  reached  down  to  pat 
the  nondescript  head.  He  comforted  her 
as  best  he  could  by  licking  her  hand. 

"A  no-good,  eh?"  she  breathed,  "but 
you  are  all  that  I've  got.  Mongrel  and 
ain't  worth  your  keep.  Seems  like  I  was 
meant  for  a  stray.  Neither  of  us  can 
suit  him.  Maybe  blood'll  tell,  but  you 
suit  me.  Guess  I'll  never  amount  to 
anything  either.  I'd  as  soon  he'd  shoot 
me  as  you!" 


A  mammoth  mouth  opened  in  a 
cavernous  yawn  which  brought  a  faint 
smile  to  the  tear-stained  face  of  Sara 
Hawley. 

"Jug!"  she  addressed  the  dog.  "John's 
right !  John's  made  everything  nice  ior 
me.  Seems  like  I  ought  to  try  harder. 
He's  proved  he's  one  of  the  best  dairy 
men  in  the  state  and  I'm  going  to  try 
to  do  better.  My  folks  didn't  do  so  well, 
Jug,  and  it's  time  I  did  something  to 
please  my  husband." 

There  was  a  long  pause  while  Sara 
Hawley  struggled  with  herself.  "Jug, 
you  leave  the  room!"  she  ordered.  The 
dog  rose  from  his  place  on  the  floor, 
glanced  a  baleful  eye  at  her  and  slipped 
through  the  screen  door.  As  he  left  she 
slipped  off  her  apron,  wadded  the  gar- 
ment and  dabbed  her  tear-stained  eyes. 

Suddenly  and  instinctively  she  glanced 
through  the  kitchen  window^  to  note 
John's  prize  New  Hampshire  Red 
rooster  welcome  his  owner's  return  home 


At  Ft.  Bragg,  there  was  once  a  private 
whose  name  was  Corporal  Rudolph 
Sargent.  When  Private  Sargent  was  ad- 
vanced to  Corporal  Sargent,  he  created 
confusion  when  he  placed  this  sign  on 
his  barracks  door: 

PRIVATE — CORPORAL  SARGENT 
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with  a  lusty  crow.  Even  John  took  note 
of  the  prize  of  his  poultry  flock  as  he 
strode  past  the  corner  of  the  barn  with 
a  currycomb  on  the  way  to  give  Ramses 
his  daily  attention. 

Methodically  John  Hawley  opened  the 
gate  to  the  bull  pen,  slipped  through, 
turned  to  close  and  fasten  the  gate  and, 
as  deliberately,  turned  to  the  prize  of 
his  entire  farm,  Ramses. 

With  the  scream  of  a  banshee  and  at 
a  single  bound  Sara  went  through  the 
kitchen  and  off  the  porch,  her  hair  di- 
sheveled by  the  wind,  and  sounding  a 
warning  to  her  husband  that  the  bull 
was  coming  for  him.  "John !"  she  called 
in  a  prolonged  treble  that  ended  in  a 
tremolo.  By  now  she  was  fumbling 
with  the  gate.  John  had  fastened  it  well. 
Having  heard  her  shriek  he  turned  to 
determine  the  cause  of  it,  stepped  into 
a  pawed  hole  created  by  the  great  ani- 
mal, lost  his  balance  and  went  down. 
The  monster  bovine  with  lowered  head, 
breathing  fire  from  his  nostrils,  a  glit- 
ter in  his  eye  that  bade  no  good  for 
his  quarry,  was  raising  clouds  of  dust 
with  his  hooves  to  generate  the  power 
that  would  start  a  charge  that  could 
be  serious.  Breathing  defiance  at  the 
sacrilege  of  entering  his  domain,  he 
charged  at  John. 

Still  clawing  at  the  gate,  Sara  failed 
to  notice  a  mammoth  dark  object  scale 
the  -heavily  wrought  fence  that  marked 


the  boundary  of  the  Ramses  enclosure. 

Jug  cleared  the  fence  with  the  ease 
of  a  robin  soaring  toward  its  nest.  He 
hit  the  ground  and  with  one  spring 
grabbed  the  jaw  of  the  great  black  and 
white  beast,  now  within  inches  of  the 
ashen-gray  face  of  John  Hawley.  For 
a  moment  a  cloud  of  dust  obscured  the 
fight  for  Sara  Hawley,  who  was  still 
doing  everything  her  confused  mind 
could  to  reach  her  husband.  Then  the 
dust  fell  from  the  combat  and  Sara  saw 
that  Jug  still  maintained  his  grip.  The 
tenacity  of  the  mongrel  proved  so  effec- 
tive it  gave  John  Hawley  time  to  rise 
and  slip  through  the  gate  where  Sara 
stopped  her  utter  confusion  long  enough 
to  give  him  an  embrace. 

In  desperation  Ramses  raised  his  head 
but  Jug  held  firm.  The  bull  charged  and 
collided  with  the  fence,  splintering  it, 
then  stood  dazed.  There  was  no  sign 
of  pain  from  Jug.  He  just  loosened  his 
hold,  crawled  through  the  fence  and 
fell  panting  to  the  ground. 

Sara  and  John  were  too  stunned  to 
utter  an  outcry.  To  break  the  tension 
John  said,  "Sara,  seems  like  I  don't 
know  too  much  about  blooded  stock." 
His  voice  was  hardly  audible.  "Be  sellin' 
that  bull  as  soon  as  his  jaw  heals.  Got 
a  good  offer  at  the  state  fair.  I'd  kinda 
like  to  furnish  the  money  for  a  com- 
panion for  Jug  here  on  the   farm." 


THIS  MONTH'S  COVERS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  flag  is  displayed  by  Miss  Vanny  Jones,  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Army  (photo  by  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps),  on 
our  front  cover.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  on  the  back  cover,  appears  to  have  a  bird 
in  hand— almost.  In  reality  this  is  a  demonstration  of  the  split-inch  maneuver- 
ability of  the  Coast  Guard  helicopters.  The  one  you  see  is  hovering  over  the  Lady's 
torch,  while  the  photograph  is  taken  from 'a  second  'copter.  They  are  from  the 
Coast  Guard  air  station  in  Brooklyn.  (U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photo). 
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Chappie" 


BY  WALLY  FELTMAN 


"The  work  done  by  the 
chaplains  of  all  faiths  in 
the  last  war  was  a  memor- 
able one,"  declares  author 
Feltman.  "It  will  go  down 
in  the  pages  of  history  and 
live  through  the  years  to 
come.  The  fighting  ships 
which  had  these  brave  men 
of  prayer  were  very  fortu- 
nate. But  there  were  many 
of  these  ships  that  didn't. 
On  one  of  them  was  sta- 
tioned Michael  Furness,  Gun- 
ner's   Mate   3/c,    USNR." 

Following  is  Mike's  story. 
Readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  Navy  has  been 
conducting  an  experiment  directed  at  bring- 
ing the  services  of  a  chaplain  to  men  on 
widely  scattered  ships  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Chaplain  Ross  Trower,  who  was  shown  bap- 
tizing a  service  man's  baby  in  the  May  issue 
of  The  Link,  is  carrying  on  a  modern,  nautical 
version  of  the  old-time  "circuit-riding" 
preacher,  providing  the  services  of  a  chap- 
plain  on  a  part-time  basis  to  ships  which 
do  not  have  enough  men  aboard  to  be  al- 
located  a    full-time   chaplain. 


JVllKE  hailed  from  the  south  side  of 
Chicago  and  was  a  typical  American 
boy.  When  war  broke  out,  he  enhsted 
in  the  Navy  and  soon  found  himself  at 
sea.  One  day  he  was  talking  to  Bob,  a 
shipmate. 

"You  know.  Bob,  it  would  be  nice  if 
we  had  a  chaplain  on  board  so  we  could 
go  to  services  or  mass,  on  Sundays  at 
least,  instead  of  just  reading  out  of  the 
Bible." 

"Yeah,"  agreed  Bob,  "it  sure  would, 
but  that's  the  way  it  is,  I  guess." 

Dejectedly,  Mike  took  his  Bible  and 


Mike*     the    "Chappie" 


started  to  read  to  himself. 
All  of  a  sudden  he 
jumped  off  his  bunk  and 
yelled,  "Hot  dog!"  Bob 
was  so  startled  by  this 
sudden  outburst  that  he 
jumped  and  bumped  his 
head  on  the  top  sack. 

"Ouch !"  he  exclaimed. 
"What  the  heck  are  you 
scaring  me  for?" 

Mike  grabbed  his  arm 
and  began  pouring  out  his 
words. 

"Listen,  Bob.  I've  got 
a  swell  idea.  I'll  go  up  to  the  Looey's 
quarters  and  suggest  holding  services  on 
Sunday." 

"Yeah,  but  we  haven't  got  a  chaplain," 
argued  Bob. 

"I'll  be  the  chaplain,"  Mike  said 
proudly,  sticking  out  his  chest  (and  his 
neck). 

"You?"  popped  Bob. 
"Yep,  me,"  Mike  replied.  "I  can  read 
my  Bible,  say  a  few  prayers  and  maybe 
get  a  few  guys  to  sing  in  the  choir." 

Bob  was  amazed,  but  admitted  Mike 
had  a  swell  idea. 

Mike  ran  up  to  the  Lieutenant's  quar- 
ters and  explained  his  story.  Lt.  Redford 
heartily  agreed  with  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  be  present  at  the  service. 
Word  was  spread  among  the  crew  that 
at  1000  church  services  would  be  held 
in  the  mess  hall.  Many  of  the  men  were 
surprised,  but  at  1000  the  mess  hall  was 
packed  with  curious  men.  Mike  walked 
in  with  his  Bible  and  prayer  book.  He 
was  a  little  stage-struck,  and  he  began 
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in  a  trembling  voice  to  address  the  crew. 

"Well,  guys,  since  we  haven't  a  chap- 
lain on  board,  I  figured  maybe  one  of 
us  could  sort  of  act  as  chaplain,  and 
conduct  some  sort  of  service  every 
Sunday." 

"As  it  is,  I'm  Catholic  myself,  and  I 
guess  we  have  all  faiths  represented 
here.  What  we'll  try  to  do  is  to  have 
something  read  from  each  faith,  so  it 
won't  be  one-sided.  You  fellas  can  let 
me  have  your  different  prayer  books  and 
we'll  work  something  out,  O.K.?" 

The  men  all  agreed,  so  with  this  fa- 
vorable sign,  Mike  began. 

Opening  with  a  prayer,  he  had  the 
men  repeat  after  him;  then  he  read  a 
verse  from  the  Bible;  and  finished  with 
a  few  short  applicable  prayers. 

The  service  went  over  in  a  big  way. 
Everybody  was  shaking  Mike's  hand 
and  congratulating  him  and  calling  him 
"Chappie." 

And  Mike  felt  proud  after  this  hearty 
approval  by  all  his  shipmates.  Even  Lt. 
Redford  had  called  it  splendid  work. 

And  that's  how  the  name  of  "Chappie" 
was  applied  to  Mike. 

As  the  Sundays  went  by,  Mike  became 
better  as  a  leader.  He  acquired  some 
hymn  books  from  the  ship's  library,  and 
after  a  while  he  even  had  a  choir. 

If  the  Sister  who  had  been  Mike's 
teacher  in  grade  school  back  at  old  St. 
Rose's  could  see  him  now,  she'd  be  very 
proud,  because  he  hadn't  been  the  sort 
of  person  you'd  expect  to  be  a  chaplain. 
He  was  always  in  trouble  before  he'd 
joined  the  Navy.  But  now  Mike  was  in 
all  his  glory. 

When  things  looked  bad,  and  the 
situation  grew  grave,  Mike  would  lead 
all  hands  in  prayer.  When  battles  be- 
came fierce,  many  of  the  men  who  didn't 
believe  in  prayer -would  be  heard  re- 
peating them  after  Mike.  They  always 
came  through;  that's  what  made  Mike's 


faith  stronger.  When  storms  grew  in 
intensity,  Mike  would  lead  the  men  on 
watch  in  prayer — over  the  battle  phones. 

I  guess  Mike's  biggest  thrill  was  the 
day  the  troops  came  on  board  for  the 
invasion  of  Normandy. 

The  Colonel  had  informed  the  Lieu- 
tenant that  they  had  no  chaplain  and 
wondered  if  we  had.  That's  how  Mike 
had  his  biggest  congregation  assembled 
on  the  hatches,  in  the  gun  tubs,  and  all 
around  the  deck. 

With  an  orange  crate  for  his  pulpit, 
Mike  addressed  the  GI's  and  sailors. 

"Well,  guys,  first  of  all  I  want  to 
tell  you  I'm  no  real  chaplain.  All  I  try 
to  do  is  take  one's  place.  Please  excuse 
my  English,  because  it's  bad  at  times, 
I  admit." 

With  this,  a  murmured  chuckle  went 
through  the  group.  Mike  had  gained 
their  confidence. 

"And,  I  hope  I  can  yell  loud  enough, 
so's  all  you  guys  can  hear.  If  you  can't, 
let  me  know  and  I'll  yell  louder.  The 
few  hymn  books  we  have,  I've  passed 
out  to  you.  Please  group  up  on  a  book. 
You  guys  that  don't  have  a  book  and 
don't  know  the  words  can  hum,  O.K.? 
Now  then,  you  men  are  probably  of  all 
faiths !  Well,  I  try  to  have  something 
read  from  each  faith,  so  everyone  will 
be  represented.  But  the  main  thing  is, 
we  all  believe  in  God,  or  else  we 
wouldn't  be  here." 

With  this  introduction  he  began  the 
service.  First,  a  prayer  was  said  with 
all  hands  repeating.  Then  a  hymn  was 
sung. 

It  was  really  something  to  see,  Mike 
singing  as  lustily  as  he  could,  leading 
a  choir  of  over  500  men.  This  was 
Mike's  proudest  day. 

After  the  service,  the  GI's  were  shak- 
ing his  hand  and  slapping  him  on  the 
back,  and  telling  him  a  real  chaplain 
couldn't   have    done   any   better.    Every 
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day    after    that    Mike    was    hailed    as  aboard  ship,  he  was  affectionately  known 

"Chappie."  as  "Chappie." 

When  the  invasion  began,  Alike  was 

there,  with  his  Bible  and  prayer  book.  ^f*.^"""^^^'   by  accident,  we  found  out  who 

^      •'  Alike    was,   or   is.    When   we    wrote    to   author 

I    guess    those    prayers    were    on    every  Wally    Feltman    to    see    if   he    could    get    us    a 

/-T)      1-                        1  •/  xi       t-        1  picture    of    Mike,    he    modestly    revealed    that 

Lrl  s   hps   as   we  hit  the  beach.  he   and  Mike   are   the   same   person.    "This  is 

Not    many     people     knew     who     Mike  actually    my    own    true    life    story     hut    rather 

than  write  about  myself  I  selected  a  fictitious 

was,    but   to   the    GFs   he   transported   to  name.    .   .    .   All  the  accounts   and   happenings 

^;ff^^^.,4.    u^^^uu^^j^      1    i.^    4.u^    .^-.^  "-^^    true;    it's    iust    that    the    main    character 

different    beachheads,    and    to   the    men  j,as  a  different  name." 


Your  Servant,   Lord 

"Your  patient,  Chaplain,"  said  the  doctor,  indicating  that  there  was  little  or 
no  hope  for  the  patient's  life. 

Hospital  Chaplain  H.  W.  F.  Vaughan  looked  at  the  man  in  the  oxygen  tent  and 
recalled  the  diagnosis:  cracked  skull,  fractured  collar  bone,  broken  left  arm,  eight 
fractured  ribs,  left  leg  broken  above  and  below  the  knee,  right  leg  broken  below 
the  knee,  right  arm  severely  lacerated.  Drunk  when  admitted,  the  patient  had 
developed  double  (static)  pneumonia.  Zipping  open  the  oxygen  tent,  the  chaplain 
found  his  patient  breathing  in  irregular  short  gasps. 

Between  gasps  he  managed  to  get  out,  "I  need  prayer!" 

The  minister  assured  him  that  he,  and  others  too,  would  remember  him  in 
prayer. 

Then  he  said,  "Charles,  the  important  thing  is  not  only  to  pray,  but  to  rededi- 
cate  your  life  to  God.  Do  not  bargain  with  Cod  for  your  life,  but  simply  promise 
Him  that  as  long  as  you  live  on  this  earth  you  will  serve  Him. 

"Promise  Him  that  you  will  leave  liquor  alone.  Make  any  other  promises  that 
you  feel  that  you  should  make  in  your  talk  with  Cod.  If  you  will  do  this,  let  me 
know  by  blinking  your  eyes.   Do  not  try  to  speak  any  more." 

Charles  indicated  by  rapidly  blinking  his  eyes  that  he  would  do  this,  and  im- 
mediately the  minister  saw  that  his  patient  was  closing  his  eyes  to  pray  as  he  had 
never  prayed  before.  He  went  into  a  coma. 

For  four  days  the  Chaplain  visited  or  called  on  the  phone  to  learn  Charles* 
condition.  Each  time  he  received  the  same  report,  "He  is  gravefy  ill."  Several 
times  there  was  the  added  comment,  "We  do  not  know  how  he  continues  to 
live." 

Charles'  family  remained  near  by,  expecting  the  end.  On  the  fourth  day  he 
regained  consciousness.  He  was  fed  intravenously  for  several  days.  For  about  seven 
weeks  his  condition   remained  serious. 

After  five  months  Charles  walked  out  of  the  hospital.  Just  before  he  left,  the 
Chaplain  questioned  him  about  his  promise  to  God. 

He  said,  "Chaplain,  there  is  only  one  reason  why  I  am  alive.  Cod  has  some- 
thing for  me  to  do." 

A  subsequent  letter  from  Charles  said,   "I   believe  that  the  Lord  spared  me  to 
give  me  another  chance  at  life  hereafter,  and  with  His  help   I   shall  succeed. 
When  you  are  as  near  death  as  I  was  it  makes  you  realize  how  small  you  are  and 
how  large  the  power  of  Cod." — Philip   E.   Pierce 


Off  the  Records 


By  JOEY  SASSO 


"Street  Scene.  .  .  .  How  Green  Was 
My  Valley" — Alfred  Newman,  Mercury. 
Mr.  Newman,  Hollywood's  most  famous 
conductor,  and  musical  director  of  20th 
Century-Fox,  is  easily  the  most  powerful 
force  in  filmdom's  musical  world.  He 
started  as  a  concert  pianist  at  the  age 
of  ten  and  his  amazing  baton  techniques 
have  won  him  the  respect  of  the  greatest 
soloists  in  the  concert  world.  Two  high 
spots  are  his  own  compositions,  "Street 
Scene"  and  "How  Green  Was  My 
Valley."  Newman  conducts  the  Holly- 
wood Symphony,  which  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  country's 
most    accomplished    instrumentalists. 

"Comme  Ci  Comme  Ca"  .  .  .  "The 
Bells  in  Her  Earrings" — Tony  Martin, 
RCA  Victor.  Tony  Martin  wraps  his 
persuasive  piping  around  a  haunting 
song-package  which  demonstrates  his 
vivid  flair  for  the  colorful  type  of  ditty. 
There  is  an  airy,  light-hearted  approach 
to  Martin's  balladiering.  Martin  is  elo- 
quently supported  by  the  Jud  Conlon 
Singers  with  Earle  Hagen  and  His 
Orchestra.  On  the  plattermate,  Tony 
describes  a  glamorous  below-the-border 
cafe  siren  who  has  stolen  his  heart  and 
passionately  entreats  this  gal  to  steal 
away  with  him.  Tony  projects  strong 
emotions  into  this  romantic  serenade. 

"Galway  Bay"  .  .  .  "O'Leary  Is  Leery 
of  Fallin'  in  Love" — Clark  Dennis, 
Capitol.  Topside  is  the  hit  parade  tune 
which  Clark  Dennis  introduced;  this 
finds  Clark  and  Buddy  Cole  giving  a 
top  tune  a  different  touch  and  a  definite 
Irish  flavor  throughout  the  performance. 
The  reverse,  a  sprightly  Irish-type  nov- 
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elty,  finds  Clark's  tenor  voice  very  much 
at  home  on  the  lyrics  and  Buddy's  ac- 
companiment unusual  and  effective. 

"La  Raspa"  .  .  .  "Sicilian  Tarantella" 
— Macklin  Marrow,  MGM.  Ever  since 
Macklin  Marrow's  recording  of  "Fan- 
tacia  Mexicana"  became  a  juke  box 
sensation,  requests  have  flowed  in  for  a 
Marrow  recording  of  "La  Raspa,"  a 
lively  Mexican  hat  dance.  The  tune  is 
fast  becoming  a  favorite  for  dancing  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  the  Marrow  version 
should  follow  the  successful  pattern  of 
"Fantacia"  and  "Saber  Dance"  and 
quickly  win  national  favor  as  a  great 
new  recording  as  well  as  start  a  national 
trend  of  hat  dances.  The  "Sicilian  Taran- 
tella" on  the  reverse  is  filled  with  the 
spirited  tempo  and  the  exciting  rhythmic 
patterns  of  this  dance. 

TOP   CLASSICAL  ALBUM   FOR  THE   MONTH 

Beethoven :  "Sonata  Number  5,  In  F, 
Opus  24" — Jascha  Heifetz,  violinist,  with 
Emanuel  Bay  at  the  piano,  RCA  Victor 
Red  Seal.  Now  on  a  nationwide  tour 
after  a  year's  sabbatical  leave  from  con- 
cert engagements,  Jascha  Heifetz  reveals 
again  his  consummate  artistry  in  this 
album.  His  playing  discloses  a  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Bay  in  keeping  with 
Beethoven's  conception  of  the  sonata  for 
violin  and  piano  as  a  single  artistic 
unit.  Subtitled  "Spring,"  because  of  its 
essential  quality  of  vernal  freshness,  it 
is  replete  with  flowing  melodies  stated 
in  turn  by  each  instrument.  The  opening 
theme,  particularly  evocative  of  spring, 
is  introduced  by  the  violin  and  then  re- 
( Continued   on   page    2S) 
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W  OTHING,  I've  always  said,  can  mess 
up  a  lunch  hour  so  thoroughly  as  a 
woman.  If  she  doesn't  keep  you  late 
and  put  you  in  the  boss's  bad  books, 
she'll  probably  spoil  your  appetite. 

I  like  women.  My  special  stand  on 
women-^'J.- lunch  began  in  a  penny  ar- 
cade. Johnny  and  I  used  to  pass  an  ar- 
cade every  day,  and  after  eating  we'd 
drop  in  and  play  one  of  those  two-man 
hockey  games,  where  you  knock  a  steel 
ball  back  and  forth  by  turning  a  knob. 
Johnny  was  quick,  and  usually  beat  me. 

One  noon  an  "Out-of-order"  sign 
turned  up  on  the  machine,  so  we  wan- 
dered about  looking  at  the  others :  me- 
chanical baseball  games,  submarine  or 
bomber  gadgets,  penny  horoscopes,  and 
all  the  rest.  Nothing  else  looked  like 
much  fun,  and  it  was  getting  to  be  time 
to  go  back  to  the  office. 

I  had  to  say  so  twice  before  I  saw 
that  Johnny  wasn't  listening.  He  was 
watching  a  girl,  a  little  redhead  like 
himself.  She  had  just  put  a  penny  in  a 
"What's-Your-Love-Index  ?"  machine, 
and  was  holding  the  handle  that  made 
it  run  for  dear  life. 


The  lights  flashed  'round  and  'round: 
Frigid,  Stand-Offish,  So-So,  Eager,  Per- 
suasive, Anxious,  Wolf,  and  things  like 
that.  Finally,  they  stopped,  and  I  craned 
my  neck.  The  machine  said  the  little 
redhead  was  Torrid. 

I'm  no  expert,  but  I  was  sure  that 
apparatus  was  wrong.  You'd  never  ex- 
pect to  meet  a  less  torrid  type  than 
that  timid  little  girl ;  she  was  tiny, 
slender,  and  lonely-looking,  and  her  face 
reminded  me  of  Bambi. 

Probably  I  snickered.  Anyhow  she 
said,  "Oh!"  and  looked  quickly  over 
her  shoulder.  In  a  split  second  she  was 
blushing,  and  tears  were  starting  down 
her  cheeks.  She  gulped  and  ran. 

"You  ape,"  Johnny  said.  "What  did 
you  go  and  laugh  for?  You  scared  the 
poor  kid  away." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  told  him.  "But  we've 
no  time  for  romance.  We're  late  now. 
C'm'on." 

Johnny  came  along  obediently,  but 
his  mind  was  certainly  not  on  imp'ting 
and  exp'ting  that  afternoon.  He  trans- 
shipped thirty  gross  of  shaving  brushes 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  and  would 
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have  billed  the  American  Friends'  Mis- 
sion in  Dar-es-Salaam  for  a  case  of 
small-arms  ammunition  if  I  hadn't 
caught  him  at  it. 

He  was  out  of  his  daze  the  next  day, 
but  still  pretty  quiet,  and  took  to  acting 
peculiarly  in  other  ways.  Naturally, 
with  the  hockey-game  broken,  I  couldn't 
see  any  sense  in  going  into  the  arcade 
any  more,  but  he  insisted  on  walking 
around  and  around  it  every  lunch  hour — 
looking  for  the  girl,  I  guess.  At  the  end 
of  every  trip  he'd  stop  and  put  a  penny 
into  that  fool  "Love-Index"  contraption. 

Sometimes  it  would  say  he  was  just 
So-So,  and  sometimes  it  said  he  was  a 
Wolf  of  the  first  order.  Johnny  sol- 
emnly wrote  down  the  answers  in  a 
little  green  notebook ;  evidently  he  was 
going  to  go  by  the  law  of  averages.  I 
felt  kind  of  sorry  for  him.  The  girl 
didn't  come  in  again — not  during  our 
lunch  hour,   anyhow. 

I  watched  this  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  the  day  that  Johnny  abandoned  the 
Love-Index  and  began  putting  pennies 
in  the  Old  Gypsy  ("Your  Weight  and 
Fortune — One  Cent")  I  put  in  a  kick. 
'T'm  beginning  to  feel  like  a  bridge 
widower,"  I  said.  "I  might  as  well  go 
to  lunch  with  Cyril."  (Cyril  was  the 
big  office  comptometer.) 

"Take  it  easy,"  Johnny  said,  grinning 
all  over  his  monkey  face.  "It's  your  own 
fault,  Jim — you  scared  the  girl  away  in 
the  first  place.  You'll  just  have  to  suffer 
while  I  work  out  my  hunch." 

"Hunch?"  I  said,  a  bit  stupidly.  "You 
think  the  Old  Witch  is  going  to  win 
the  girl?" 

"Gypsy,"  he  said.  "Sure;  why  not?" 

I  didn't  argue  with  him,  but  I  snorted, 
and  I  have  a  very  expressive  snort.  He 
just  grinned  some  more. 

Then,  about  a  week  later,  we  saw 
the  girl.  She  was  going  toward  a  re- 
volving door  across  the  street  from  our 


lunch-room  as  we  came  around  the  cor- 
ner. I  didn't  spot  her,  of  course,  but 
Johnny  did.  Without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing he  began  to  run. 

I  didn't  know  why  he  was  running, 
but  I  ran  too.  It  was  taking  more  and 
more  effort  to  have  company  for  lunch 
these  days.  Johnny  charged  through  the 
revolving  door  and  disappeared  inside. 

I  had  a  brief  tangle  with  a  cane- 
carrying  executive  type,  and  when  I  got 
into  the  lobby,  Johnny  had  the  little 
girl  cornered  over  beside  the  cigar  stand. 
She  was  prettier  than  I'd  remembered — 
the  very  white,  soft  skin  that  redheaded 
girls  have,  and  triangular  green  eyes. 
She  also  looked  scared  to  death. 

"Honest,"  Johnny  was  saying.  "Look, 
why  not  let  the  gadget  judge?  You 
don't  have  to  take  my  word — let  go  of 
me,  you  lug." 

This  last  was  to  me;  I'd  caught  hold 
of  his  elbow  and  was  trying  to  drag 
him  off.  The  proprietor  of  the  cigar 
stand  was  watching  us  suspiciously. 

"Please  let  me  go,"  the  girl  said.  "It's 
almost   one.   Please." 

"Of  course,"  Johnny  said.  "I  don't 
mean  any  harm.  But  won't  you  at  least 
tell  me  where  you  work?" 

With  a  quick,  very  graceful  motion 
she  ducked  under  his  arm  and  ran  for 
the  elevators.  Johnny  would  have  gone 
after  her,  but  I  hung  onto  him  for  all 
I  was  worth.  "Stop !"  I  hissed  at  him. 
"You'll  have  the  cops  here  in  a  min- 
ute!" 

The  girl  made  a  car  just  as  the 
starter  was  giving  it  the  go-ahead.  She 
looked  directly  out  at  us,  her  eyes  enor- 
mously wide.  As  the  doors  slid  together 
before  her,  her  lips  moved. 

"Arm,"  Johnny  said  happily.  "Arm- 
something.  Leggo,  Jim." 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  call  Bellevue,"  I 
suggested.  "Of  all  the  crazy — " 

But  he  had  already  broken  free  and 
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was  studying  the  building  directory. 
"Admen,  Inc."  he  read.  "Aesthetic  and 
Technical  Publications,  Inc.,  Agricul- 
ture, Department  of,  Branch  Office  No. 
3,  Alden  and  Eddison,  American  Metal- 
lurgical Union,  Ant-Paste,  Inc." 

"Stop  your  muttering,  I'm  hungry — " 

"Armbruster,  Zapjenstreich  and 
Abingdon!"  he  shouted,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  "That's  it!  That's  got  to  be 
it!" 

"There's  five  other  firms  beginning 
with  'Arm-'  on  the  board,"  I  pointed  out. 

"Sure,  but  they  all  have  short  names. 
Don't  you  see,  Jim?  She  wasn't  going 
to  tell  me  at  all.  When  she  changed 
her  mind,  she  waited  until  the  last 
minute,  so  I'd  only  get  part  of  it.  If 
it'd  been  one  of  these  short  names,  she 
wouldn't  have  taken  the  risk." 

"That's  fine,"  I  said.  "I  hope  you  two 
will  be  very  happy.  Maybe  my  diges- 
tion can  settle  back  to  normal  now." 

But  there  was  a  look  on  Johnny's 
face  which  convinced  me  that  there  was 
worse  to  come.  There  was,  too.  The 
next  day  he  didn't  go  to  lunch  with  me 
at  all,  but  spent  the  whole  hour  with 
his  green  notebook,  punching  Cyril's 
keys  and  munching  on  a  ham  sandwich 
he'd  had  sent  up.  He  was  still  at  it  when 
I  got  back,  and  poor  Cyril — anything 
but  a  new  machine — was  roaring  and 
clattering  out  statistics.  Obviously, 
Johnny's  romance  had  taken  a  mathe- 
matical turn,  and  I  began  wondering  if 
I  should  try  to  date  the  receptionist  for 
lunch  tomorrow. 

Johnny  made  up  my  mind  for  me. 
"Come  along,  Jim,  me  lad,"  he  said 
grandly,  putting  my  hat  on  my  head. 
"You're  about  to  witness  the  climax  of 
a  courtship  run  by  a  genius.  You 
wouldn't  want  to  miss  that,  would  you?" 

"Yes,"  I  said  honestly.  "Are  we  going 
to  test  your  Love-Index  again?" 

"Come  along,"  he  said.  We  went  di- 


rectly to  the  penny  arcade,  and  so  help 
me,  if  we  didn't  spend  the  whole  hour 
in  front  of  that  infernal  machine.  When 
the  verdict  finally  came  up  Persuasive, 
Johnny  quit,  pulled  a  piece  of  paper  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  hung  it  over  the 
penny-slide.  The  piece  of  paper  said, 
"Out  of  order." 


He  was  still  at  it  when  I  got  back,  and  poor 
Cyril — anything  but  a  new  machine — was 
roaring   and   clattering   out  statistics. 


"Stay  here,"  Johnny  said.  "I'm  going 
over  to  the  Old  Gypsy.  Don't  let  any- 
body use  this  thing  until  I  come  back." 

"Now,  wait  a  minute — " 

I  was  too  late.  I  stood  in  front  of 
the  Love-Index.  Several  giggling 
couples  approached  me,  and  I  directed 
them  to  another  Love-Index  toward  the 
back  of  the  arcade.  I  did  my  best  to 
look  official,  but  I  felt  like  a  fool. 

Lunch-time  was  almost  up  when 
Johnny  came  back.  He  had  the  girl 
with  him..  She  was  as  pretty  as  ever, 
but  not  quite  so  scared.  "My  assistant," 
he  said,  pointing  at  me.  "Have  you  re- 
paired the  machine  yet,  assistant?" 

"Grr,"  I  said. 

He  grinned  and  took  the  "Out  of 
order"    sign    off   with    a    flourish.    "It's 
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very  simple,"  he  said.  "You  were  using 
the  wrong  machine.  Would  you  call  me 
the  Frigid  type?" 

She  watched  him,  uncertainly,  but  his 
grin  was  very  engaging.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "not  exactly." 

"Ah."  Johnny  produced  a  penny,  put 
it  in  the  Love-Index,  and  grasped  the 
handle.  The  little  lights  went  clickety- 
click.  Pretty  soon  they  voted  Johnny 
very  Frigid  indeed. 

"See?"  Johnny  said.  "Unreliable.  Try 
it  yourself." 

He  put  another  penny  in,  and  the  girl 
took  the  handle  delicately.  The  Love- 
Index  had  changed  its  mind  about  her, 
but  not  very  much :  this  time,  she  was 
a  Wolf.  I  never  caught  the  Machine  Age 
so  confused  about  two  citizens,  before 
or  since. 

The  girl  broke  down  and  laughed.  It 
was  a  lovely  sound.  Johnny  said,  "Now, 
come  and  get  the  real  goods."  He  led 
her  over  to  the  Old  Gj'-psy. 


When  the  girl  got  her  weight  and 
fortune,  she  laughed  even  harder,  and 
looked  up  at  Johnny.  I  forgot  I  was 
hungry.  That  look  even  made  me  feel 
happy.  I  didn't  need  to  know  what  was 
on  that  card,  because  I'd  seen  them  all, 
and  only  one  could  bring  a  look  like 
that.  It  said : 

"One  hundred  eighteen  pounds.  You 
are  lonely  and  uncertain  of  those  who 
would  be  your  friends.  An  unexpected 
event  will  change  your  life.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  the  unusual.  Wate-Rite  Com- 
pany, Hoboken." 

With  Cyril's  help,  Johnny  had  figured 
out  the  timing  of  both  of  the  penny 
machines,  and  had  primed  both  of  them 
to  give  the  right  answers.  Maybe  he  was 
a  genius,  at  that. 

As  for  me — well,  Johnny  takes  his 
lunch-hour  at  H  :00  now,  and  I'm  eat- 
ing with  the  office  boy ;  he's  still  too 
young  to  be  interested  in  women. 


In  postwar  Europe  where  the  cigarette  shortage  is  as  acute  as  ever,  Frenchmen 
continue  their  wartime  habit  of  saving  cigarette  butts — rolling  a  new  smoke  from 
the  tobacco  salvaged  from  three  old  butts. 

Recently  a  Paris  housewife,  whose  "feminine  ration"  is  one  pack  every  fort- 
night, was  telling  a  friend  that  by  saving  her  butts  she  could  have  thirty  smokes 
from  each  pack  of  20  Cau'oises. 

After  a   moment  of  mental   arithmetic,   the   friend   challenged   her  claim. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "it  just  can't  be  done.  Twenty  cigarettes  leave  you  with 
20  butts  after  smoking.  Twenty  butts  equals  six  cigarettes  with  two  butts  left 
over.  Smoke  these  and  you  have  six  butts  plus  the  two  butts  or  eight  butts.  Eight 
butts  equal  two  cigarettes  with  two  butts  left  over.  Two  cigarettes  once  smoked 
plus  two  butts  equals  four  butts.  Four  butts  equals  one  cigarette  with  one  butt 
left  over.  You  smoke  this  last  cigarette,  which  leaves  you  one  butt  and  you  have 
the  butt  remaining  from  the  previous  cigarette.  Whatever  way  you  figure  ft,  you 
end  up  with  two  butts. 

"Thus,  from  your  pack  of  20  cigarettes  and  their  butts  you  can  make  nine 
extra  cigarettes  and  you  will  have  two  butts  towards  a  tenth.  How,  then,  do  you 
manage  your  last  and  thirtieth  cigarette?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  she  explained,  "my  husband  lends  me  one  of  his  butts.  I 
roll  my  cigarette,  smoke  it — and  hand  him  back  the  butt!"  — E,   R.   Methuen 
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Apostle,  "The  Rock" 
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Brave 
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"Let ring" 

10. 

Everlasting 

42. 

Thallium    (abbr.) 
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Opposed   to    no 

12. 

Epistle    (abbr.) 

43. 

South   Dakota 

19. 

Military   display 

14. 

French        Independence 

44. 

Charge    with    air 

21. 

Rural    free   delivery 

Day,    in    July     (Rom.) 

48. 

Town    in    Michigan 

23. 

Ordnance 

16. 

Enemy 
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Near    (abbr.) 
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Force     producing     mo- 
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Brahman  title 
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Service   man 
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Preposition                       ' 
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Tax  assessor    (abbr.) 
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Iniquity 
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Fairy 
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Chinese    dynasty 
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A  Psychiatrist  During  the  Terror 


By  Marion  Wefer 


One  April  day  in  1745  an  old  French- 
man planted  an  apple  tree.  He  chuckled 
happily.  Another  grandson  born  to  the 
Pinel  family  of  St.  Paul-Cap-de-Joux ! 
Perhaps  another  doctor-to-be,  for  medi- 
cine was  always  a  magnet  to  a  Pinel. 
Ah,  some  day  there  might  be  learned 
talk  beneath  the  boughs  of  the  newly 
planted  tree ! 

So  it  was.  Philippe  Pinel  and  two  of 
his  brothers  became  doctors  like  their 
father  and  uncle.  But  it  was  of  Philippe 
that  they  were  to  talk  in  later  years  be- 
neath the  apple  tree.  Philippe  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
the  University  of  Toulouse  when  he  was 
twenty-nine.  An  earnest  student,  he 
plunged  deeper  into  graduate  studies, 
visited  other  universities,  learned  Eng- 
lish. Always  drawn  to  the  study  of  the 
human  mind,  he  was  much  impressed 
by  the  works  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  leading 
psychiatrist  of  eighteenth-century  Eng- 
land. After  thorough  preparation,  Phil- 
ippe came  to  Paris  to  begin  his  career 
in  medicine.  His  colleagues  disillusioned 
him. 

"I  can  see  nothing  but  meanness  and 
intrigue  in  the  men  who  are  practising 
here,"  he  wrote.  This  was  not  surprising 
in  the  Paris  of  Louis  XVI.  Young  Dr. 
Pinel  made  the  Paris  of  the  libraries 
and  hospitals  his  own.  He  visited  them, 
worked  in  them,  contributed  to  many 
medical  journals  and  wrote  a  book  on 
hygiene.  He  lived  in  a  furnished  room 
in  a  boarding  house  and  supported  him- 
self by  teaching  mathematics.  "This,"  he 
declared,  as  pre-revolutionary  Paris 
surged  about  him,  "is  a  life  of  happiness 
for  me." 
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His  interest  in  psychiatry  did  not  lag 
and  a  tragic  personal  experience  stimu- 
lated it  painfully.  A  close  friend  of  his 
had  an  attack  of  acute  mania.  Philippe 
was  with  him  every  day  as  a  friend  and 
physician.  The  unfortunate  man  escaped 
his  guardians  and  ran  into  a  forest.  He 
was  never  seen  again  and  it  was  said 
that  he  was  eaten  by  wolves.  Shocked 
and  grieved,  the  doctor  determined  to 
find  out  all  he  could  of  the  cause  of 
insanity  and  the  best  way  with  which 
to  treat  it.  He  devoted  five  years  to 
firsthand  observation  of  the  insane  at 
the  Maison  de  Sante  Belhomme. 

Shy   Doctor  at  Court 

The  name  of  Dr.  Philippe  Pinel  began 
to  be  known  in  Paris  through  his  writ- 
ing. The  chief  physician  to  Louis  XVI 
became  interested  in  the  quiet  author. 
Here,  he  saw,  was  a  modest  man  quite 
too  shy  to  push  his  way  to  his  right 
place  in  the  world.  Poor,  too !  One  must 
do  something  for  him !  The  sophisti- 
cated court  physician  good-naturedly 
tried  to  bring  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court  and  presented  him  to  the  three 
daughters  of  the  King.  Poor,  diffident 
Philippe  sufi^ered  agonies  of  embarrass- 
ment and  was  unable  to  say  a  single 
word.  The  ladies  tittered  and  thought 
little  of  a  man  so  lacking  in  address. 
At  court,  Philippe  was  a  failure.  He  re- 
turned gladly  to  his  hospital  world. 

About  him,  the  French  Revolution 
threatened  and  broke.  The  Bastille  fell. 
The  cry,  "Liberte,  egalite,  fraternite!" 
sounded  across  France.  Old  evils  were 
swept  away.  A  new  order  struggled  for 
birth.  In  1790  a  School  of  Hygiene  was 
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founded  in  Paris  and  Dr.  Pinel  was 
named  professor  of  medical  physics  and 
hygiene.  In  1793  the  Reign  of  Terror 
began.  Heads  rolled.  "O  Liberty,"  sighed 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  victims,  "what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!" 
Yet  in  that  year  when  the  Commune  was 
dominated  by  Marat,  the  administrators 
of  the  hospitals  of  Paris  called  upon 
Dr.  Pinel  to  institute  reforms  in  the 
Bicetre  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Here 
the  patients  were  chained  like  wild 
beasts  to  posts,  beds,  walls  and  floors, 
and  their  misery  might  be  seen  by  the 
curious  for  a  few  sous.  But,  when  the 
hospital  administrators  demanded  re- 
form by  their  newly  appointed  physician- 
in-chief,  they  were  not  prepared  for  his 
breath-taking  demand  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  unchain  his  patients.  Unchain 
these  madmen?  Impossible!  For  such  a 
dangerous  request  one  must  have  ex- 
plicit permission  from  the  Central  Bu- 
reau and  the  Commune  itself! 

'T  will  go  to  the  Commune  and  ask 
for  permission  to  remove  these  chains," 
declared  the  shy  little  doctor  who  could 
not  say  "Boo!"  to  a  princess.  "Marat 
is  a  physician.  He  will  listen  to  me." 

"You   Are    Mad   Yourself.    .    .   ." 

Opposition  came  not  from  Marat,  but 
from  a  certain  Citizen  Couthon  who 
suspected  that  the  doctor  might  conceal 
enemies  to  the  Commune  among  his 
madmen  and  liberate  them.  Woe  to  him 
if  he  did  so,  threatened  Citizen  Couthon, 
who  came  in  person  to  visit  Bicetre.  The 
doctor  led  him  through  the  wards,  down 
corridors  of  cells,  upstairs  and  down, 
while  the  insane  strained  at  their  chains 
howling  and  shrieking. 

"You  are  mad  yourself  to  wish  to 
unchain  these  animals !"  grunted  Citizen 
Couthon. 

"I  am  thoroughly  convinced,"  insisted 
the   little   doctor,   thinking  of   years    of 


observation,  "that  the  only  reason  these 
maniacs  are  so  unmanageable  is  that 
they  are  deprived  of  fresh  air  and  lib- 
erty. I  know  that  great  improvement 
will  follow  if  different  means  are  used." 

Rash  Experiment  Begins 

The  Commune  permitted  their  newly 
appointed  physician-in-chief  of  Bicetre 
to  try  his  rash  experiment.  He  began 
with  care.  Fifty  patients  were  selected 
who  showed  no  homicidal  tendencies. 
One,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  Bicetre, 
was  a  bearded  English  captain  who  had 
been  chained  there  for  forty  years.  He 
could  not  believe  it  when  the  doctor 
told  him  that  he  would  be  unchained 
and  allowed  to  walk  about  if  he  would 
promise  to  hurt  no  one.  His  chains  were 
removed  and  the  doctor  and  his  helpers 
withdrew,  leaving  the  cell  door  open.  It 
was  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
captain  could  totter  to  the  door,  for  his 
years  in  irons  had  almost  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He  wavered 
toward  a  window  and  looked  out  on 
the  sky. 

"How  beautiful !"  he  cried.  He  walked 
about  all  day,  murmuring  again  and 
again,  "How  beautiful  !"•  When  evening 
cam.e  he  went  quietly  to  his  cell.  He 
lived  his  remaining  years  in  Bicetre 
without  any  return  of  mania  and  helped 
the  doctor  in  the  care  of  the  other  in- 
mates. 

A  French  guardsman  by  the  name  of 
Chevigne  gave  the  most  striking  proof 
of  Dr.  Pinel's  theory  that  humane  treat- 
ment could  accomplish  more  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  than  all  the  iron 
chains  in  the  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
immense  strength  who  had  come  to  Bi- 
cetre through  alcoholism.  He  had  the 
delusion  that  he  was  a  general  and 
noisily  demanded  treatment  as  such.  At 
one  time  he  had  broken  his  chains  with 
his  own  hands  and  held  eight  guards  at 
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bay  until  they  submitted  to  crawl  on 
all  fours,  one  by  one,  between  his  legs. 

"Chevigne,"  said  frail  little  Dr.  Pinel 
to  the  great  guardsman,  "I  regard  you 
as  a  man  of  good  disposition.  I  wish 
for  your  help  in  freeing  some  of  these 
unfortunates  who  have  not  their  reason, 
as  you  have  yours." 

Chevigne  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height.  Here,  at  last,  was  someone  who 
understood  him. 

"And  if,"  the  doctor's  calm  voice 
went  on,  "you  behave  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pect you  to,  I  will  make  you  my  per- 
sonal servant  and  treat  you  as  such." 

From  that  day  Chevigne  was  trans- 
formed. He  served  the  doctor  faithfully 
and  saved*  his  life  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. Once  he  withstood  a  mob  in  the 
Paris  streets  that  had  threatened  to  hang 
the  doctor  to  the  nearest  lamp-post. 

In  the  year  of  the  Terror,  Philippe 
Pinel  was  safer  among  his  unchained 
madmen  than  on  the  city  streets,  for  the 
ignorant  found  his  way  of  treating  in- 
sanity more  revolutionary  than  the 
Revolution  itself.  And  the  results  of  the 
experiment  surpassed  the  hopes  of  Phil- 
ippe himself.  Bicetre  was  a  place  of 
hope,  as  it  became  quieter,  cleaner,  and 
relatively  peaceful. 

In  1795,  when  Marat  met  death  at 
the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  the 


Terror  ended  with  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre,  Dr.  Pinel  was  appointed  to 
reform  Salpetriere  Hospital  by  the  same 
methods.  Six  hundred  men  and  women 
thereupon  found  kindly  care  for  the 
first  time  in   their  lives. 

So  the  years  sped  on.  Napoleon  be- 
came Emperor.  Philippe  Pinel  taught  at 
the  School  of  Medicine  and  wrote  two 
books.  Napoleon  racked  Europe  with 
war  and  went  into  exile.  Philippe's  book 
on  the  care  of  the  insane  brought  him 
world-wide  attention.  He  became  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  an 
order  founded  by  Napoleon,  and  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Napoleon  returned;  there  were  the 
"Hundred  Days,"  and  then — Waterloo. 
The  aging  doctor  bought  himself  a 
country  house  near  Paris  and  spent  his 
days  in  a  garden  of  flowers  and  me- 
dicinal herbs. 

Napoleon  was  banished  to  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena  and  died  there  on  a  stormy 
night.  Philippe  Pinel  outlived  him  by 
five  years.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  after  a  life  lived  with  integrity 
and  uprightness  through  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  periods  in  the  world's  history. 

The  mentally  ill  of  today  are  still 
served  by  the  principles  taught  by  the 
humane  doctor  who  began  to  teach  gen- 
tleness in  the  midst  of  the  Terror. 


^  • 


When  is  a  handicapped  person  not  handicapped?  New  Yorkers  got  the  answer 
to  that  one  recently  when  they  visited  the  show  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
staged  as  part  of  "Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped"  week.  Visitors  to  the 
exhibit  got  the  surprise  of  their  lives  when  they  saw  blind  vets  and  ex-Ci's  with- 
out limbs  turning  out  work  with  a  skill  that  few  able-bodied  persons  could  match. 
No,  there's  no  trick  to  it.  It's  a  scientific  fact  that  people  with  physical  defects 
develop  other  senses  more  acutely.  Place  such  individuals  in  jobs  where  these 
specialized  abilities  can  be  used — ^and  presto,  they  perform  more  efficiently  than 
their  more  fortunate  fellows.  According  to  statistics,  there  are  still  thousands  of 
disabled  vets  without  jobs.  It  all  boils  down  to  one  thing — erhployers  are  missing 
out  on  a  "good  deal"  by  leaving  this  fine  labor  market  untapped. — j,  George 
Fredman, 


By  JOSH  M.  DRAKE,  JR. 


After  being  trained  and  fully- 
equipped  our  division  was  stationed  in 
Kansas  awaiting  orders  to  go  overseas. 
Although  we  had  just  completed  several 
strenuous  months  of  desert  maneuvers, 
our  division  commander  felt  that  in  or- 
der to  keep  us  ready  for  combat  we 
should  stay  busy.  A  rigid  training  sched- 
ule was  set  up  and  the  men  who  had 
been  going  through  the  same  old  mo- 
notonous routines  for  two  years  were 
forced  to  do  them  over  and  over. 

I  was  a  platoon  leader  and  knew  that 
my  men  were  overworked  to  the  point 
of  staleness,  so  every  time  I  saw  the 
chance  I  let  them  take  it  easy. 

One  morning  I  read  the  training 
schedule : 


0800  to  0900 
0900  to    1000 
1  000  to  n  00 
1  1 00  to  1 200 


Range  Estimation 

Bayonet   Practice 

.  .  .    Map  Reading 

.    Platoon  Tactics 


We  all  knew  as  much  as  we  could 
learn  about  those  things,  so  when  the 
platoon  fell  out  that  morning  I  led  them 
to  our  favorite  playing  and  loafing  place. 
It  was  two  miles  away  from  camp  in 
the   midst   of   some   green    rolling   hills 


where  prowling  brass  was  seldom  seen. 

We  sat  around  reading  and  talking 
for  a  couple  of  hours  and  then  the  boys 
decided  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  out- 
door sport,  a  jack-rabbit  hunt. 

Ours  was  a  new  way  of  catching 
rabbits.  For  hunting  them  the  platoon 
was  separated  into  several  small  groups. 
One  group  would  fan  out  and  start 
down  the  valley  in  search  of  a  rabbit. 
We  never  had  to  hunt  long  for  there 
seemed  to  be  plenty  of  jack  rabbits  in 
Kansas.  When  Mr.  Rabbit  was  jumped 
he  would  run  from  one  group  only  to 
run  headlong  into  another  group.  After 
a  while  the  bewildered  animal  would 
tire  out  from  racing  from  one  squad 
of  infantrymen  to  another.  Then  after  a 
few  clever  maneuvers  we  simply  closed 
in  on  him.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
us  to  catch  and  turn  loose  three  or  four 
rabbits  in  one  morning. 

That  morning  we  had  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  shortly  before  time  to  assemble 
and  march  back  to  chow  I  saw  a  jeep 
driving  over  the  hills  toward  us. 

As  it  came  nearer  I  saw  two  stars 
on  it.  Oh,  Brrrrrrrrother,  the  division 
commander !  I  wondered  how  much  of 
our  rabbit  hunt  he  had  seen. 
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The  General  jumped  out  of  the  ve-  adhere  to  the  training  schedule.  I  would 

hide  as  soon  as  the  driver  stopped  it  probably   be   restricted   to   camp    for   a 

and   yelled,    "Who's    in   charge   of   this  month  and  be  given  the  detested  task  of 

platoon?"  Regimental  Duty  Officer  as  long  as  we 

I  knew  I  was  going  to  get  the  worst  remained  in  the  States.  I  braced  myself 

chewing  out  of  my  career  as  I  saluted  and  waited.  .  .  . 

and  weakly  said,  "I  am,  Sir."  "I  want  your  name  and  serial  num- 

"Lieutenant,"   he   boomed   in   an   ex-  ber,"  he  said.   "In  all  my  31  years  of 

cited    voice,    "I've    been    watching    you  service    I've   never    seen   anything   like 

from  the  top  of  that  hill  for  an  hour."  it.    It's    unbelievable.    Those    were    the 

My  feathers  fell.  I  knew  the  General  most  beautifully   executed  platoon  ma- 
was    rough    on    leaders    who    failed    to  neuvers  I've  ever  seen." 


SERVICE  SNICKERS — 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  brass  at  Seventh  Army  Headquarters.  Five  of  the 
boys  with  chickens  on  their  shoulders  were  about  to  be  presented  with  the  Legion 
of  Merit  by  the  Commanding  General.  The  courtyard  of  the  old  French  barracks 
at  Epinal  bristled  with  military  pomp  and  ceremony.  Around  the  quadrangle 
marched  the  guard  of  honor,  flags  proudly  waving,  while  the  band  blared  forth 
stirring  music. 

The  guard  took  its  place  before  General  Patch  and  stood  at  attention.  With  a 
shrill  flourish,  the  music  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  Silence  reigned  in  the  courtyard. 
Five  colonels  rigidly  stood  before  the  Commanding  General.  The  old  man  pinned 
the  Legion  of  Merit  on  the  proud  chests  of  the  five  Headquarters  Section  Chiefs 
and  broke  the  reverent  silence  with  a  few  words  of  commendation.  It  was  a 
beautiful  ceremony,  and  it  was  almost  over.  The  General  stepped  back.  The  five 
colonels  remained  at  attention,  awaiting  their  dismissal.  The  General's  aide  barked 
a  command — "Left  face!   Forward  march!" 

Two  colonels  turned  left  .  .  .  two  turned  right  ,  .  .  and  the  colonel  in  the 
middle  stood   pat.— By  Art  Holsinger    (who  witnessed  it) 

During  the  late  war  a  private,  who  had  been  a  small-town  reporter  as  a  civilian, 
was  assigned  to  the  public  relations  office  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Alabama.  For  his  first 
story  his  section  chief  dispatched  him  to  cover  a  speech  that  was  to  be  made  by 
a  post  bigwig. 

"Now,  remember,"  directed  the  public  relations  officer,  "I  can't  get  over 
there  myself,  so  I  want  you  to  be  sure  to  come  back  with  all  the  details." 

"Yessir,"  responded  the  private,  and  was  off  on  his  assignment.  When  he  re- 
turned to  the  office  the  PRO  was  busy  at  his  desk,  but  he  looked  up  long  enough 
to  inquire:   "Well,   how  did  things  go?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,"  reported  the  private,  "that  speech  was  about  the 
dullest  thing  I  ever  heard.  You  didn't  miss  a  thing  by  not  being  there." 

The  officer  flushed.  "I  know  I  didn't  miss  anything,"  he  snapped.  "It  so  hap- 
pens   I    wrote   that   speech." — Harold   Winerip 


King  of  the 
Explosives 

By  IRV  LEIBERMAN 


X  HE  battlefield  scene  was  laid  out 
and  the  explosive  charges  were  planted. 
There  was  a  careful  rehearsal  which 
was  concluded  by  a  voice  shouting, 
"Xow  be  sure  to  fall  where  you've  been 
told  to  fall." 

The  cameras  turned  and  the  scene 
commenced.  Charging  out  of  the 
trenches,  the  men  were  surrounded  by 
explosives.  Everyone  fell  in  his  desig- 
nated spot  except  one  neophyte.  He 
flopped  his  belly  right  on  top  of  a 
charge. 

Every  charge  on  the  battlefield  ex- 
ploded except  the  one  upon  which  he 
was  lying.  Was  it  fate  that  spared  his 
life?  Was  it  luck?  It  was  neither.  The 
young  actor's  life  was  saved  by  the 
quick  thinking  of  Walter  Hoffman,  the 
Explosives  Engineer  of  Paramount 
Studios. 

After  the  scene  in  the  filming  of 
All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  Hofif- 
man  called  the  actor  over  to  him. 

"Watch  the  place  where  you  were 
lying  a  moment  ago,"  he  directed. 

He  flicked  the  explosive  key  and  the 
earth  leaped  skyward.  The  actor  swal- 
lowed, turned  a  pale  green,  and  was 
seen  no  more  on  location  that  day. 

In  the  past  35  years  Hoflfman  has 
killed  more  than  300,000  persons  in  wars 
ranging  from  France,  Germany  and 
Russia  to  China,  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Wake  Island. 


r-        ^<jr       ... 


"Watch    the    place    where    you    were    lying    a 
moment  ago,"  he  directed. 


On  the  heads  of  such  people  as  Bob 
Hope  and  Clark  Gable  he  has  set  off 
earthquakes,  fires,  naval  battles,  bridge 
explosions  and  landslides.  Though  his 
job  is  to  create  the  illusion  of  death 
and  destruction,  he  is  also  responsible 
for  protecting  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
people  and  millions  of  dollars  of  prop- 
erty. 

Each  of  the  major  studios  employs 
an  explosives  engineer,  some  of  whom 
at  one  time  earned  as  high  as  $14,000 
a  year.  Today,  however,  there  is  a  stand- 
ard rate  of  $3  an  hour. 

There's  not  an  insurance  company  in 
existence  that  will  come  within  ten 
miles  of  a  policy  in  a  profession  such 
as  Hoffman's.  Still,  when  you  discover 
that  blow-up  men  have  been  killed  in 
the  past  40  years,  you  can  well  under- 
stand the  business  risk  involved. 

One  of  Hoffman's  standard  rules  is, 
"Don't  substitute  courage  for  judgment." 

Years  ago  while  working  on  a  pic- 
ture. Painted  Desert,  he  and  his  crew 
planted  one  and  a  half  tons  of  dynamite 
in  the  side  of  a  cliff.  There  was  a  pre- 
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mature  explosion.  Chunks  of  sharp  rock 
cut  his  arms  and  broke  a  leg.  A  young 
extra  was  lucky  to  escape  with  only  a 
cut  on  his  cheek.  He  was  Clark  Gable. 

The  greatest  picture  ever  made  in 
explosives  history  was  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front.  Over  $50,000  in  ex- 
plosives went  up  in  flame  and  smoke  in 
that  epic.  The  average  number  of  as- 
sistants in  a  picture  is  five  to  ten.  There 
were  69  used  in  All  Quiet.  Hoffman's 
crew  set  off  ten  tons  of  powder  in  8,000 
separate  charges  in  that  film,  which  is 
a  record  of  long  standing  in  Hollywood. 

"Dynamite,"  says  Hoffman,  "is  the 
most  useful  tool  with  which  an  explo- 
sive engineer  works.  It's  about  25  per 
cent  nitroglycerine  and  the  rest  corn 
meal." 

Though  black  powder  is  sometimes 
used,  it  is  not  too  dependable.  It  tends 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
you  can  never  determine  in  which  di- 
rection it  will  explode. 

A  smoke-and-powder  man  lays  out 
a  battlefield  scene  as  an  architect  plans 
a  house.  He  must  know  exactly  where 


every  charge  is  buried  and  the  time  at 
which  it  must  be  exploded.  He  usually 
makes  a  sketch  of  the  layout  and  plants 
his  charges  accordingly. 

Recently  in  the  filming  of  a  Hopalong 
Cassidy  picture,  Bill  Boyd,  the  man  who 
made  the  character  famous,  was  re- 
quired to  cross  a  bridge  which  was  to 
be  blown  up  as  he  reached  the  other 
side. 

"Who's  the  dynamite  engineer?"  he 
asked. 

"Hoffman,"  replied  the  director. 

Without  questioning  any  further.  Bill 
proceeded  to  the  bridge. 

It  is  this  kind  of  confidence  in  Hoff- 
man that  has  convinced  him  that  he 
knows  his  work.  Only  once  has  he  ever 
been  fully  stumped.  In  a  recent  picture 
it  was  necessary  to  use  shots  of  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima. 

"Well?"  asked  a  producer. 

"Nothing  doing,"  said  Hoffman. 
"That's  out  of  my  line." 

Actors  don't  have  to  worry  when 
he's  handling  the  explosives.  Hoffman 
knows  his  limitations. 


Thirteen  Ways  to   Have   a   Wreck 

1 .  Stop    abruptly    in    heavy    traffic. 

2.  Pass  other  vehicles  at  intersections. 

3.  Hold  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
put  the  other  fellow  in   his  place. 

4.  Co  around  curves  on  two  wheels. 

5.  Neglect  having  your  car  checked 
periodically  for  mechanical  defects 
such  as  poor  brakes,  faulty  steering 
gear,  bad  wheel  alignment,  and  so 
forth. 

6     Drive  while   drinking   intoxicants. 


7.  Pass  other  vehicles  on   a   curve. 

8.  Keep   your   eye   on    everything   but 
the  road  ahead. 

9.  Race  with  everybody. 

10.    Turn    left   from   a    right-hand    lane 
in  a  four-lane  highway;  or 

1  1 .   Vice  versa. 

12.    Use    your    old    tires    just    a    little 
longer. 

1  3.   Argue  with  your  wife,  or  a  bumble- 
bee, or  anything  else  while  driving. 
— William   M.   Boulton 


7^  W^ncicie  ^  t^  THOvun 


By  HAROLD  HELPER 


Mr.  MOFFET,  gun  in  hand,  stood 
in  front  of  the  dresser  mirror.  He  won- 
dered why  he  had  chosen,  instinctively, 
automatically,  to  commit  the  act  in  front 
of  a  mirror.  Then  it  came  to  him  that, 
from  the  accounts  of  other  such  cases 
he  had  read  about  or 
heard  about,  these 
people,  too,  usually 
had  stood  in  front  of 
a  looking  glass.  And 
suddenly  it  came  to 
him  why :  It  was  a 
way  of  saying  goodbye 
to  themselves. 

There  was  no  one 
else  to  bid  farewell. 
That  was  the  real 
tragedy,  the  bitterest 
part  of  existence — the 
terrible  feeling  of 
aloneness.  That  is 
why,  he  felt  certain, 
in  the  final  analysis, 
whatever  the  immedi- 
ate cause,  some  people 
took  their  lives — they 
couldn't  stand  fhe  black  seas  of  loneli- 
ness that  engulfed  them.  If  only  one 
person  stepped  up  to  let  you  know  that 
he  was  truly  concerned  about  you,  that 
he  really  cared,  there  never  would  be  a 
suicide. 

Staring  now  at  the  grim  metallic  ob- 
ject in  his  hand,  Mr.  Aloffet  knew  that 
all  along  he  had  been  hoping  that  some- 
one would  come  forward  with  a  gesture 
to  let  him  know  that  his  existence  was 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  some- 
one else  in  the  world.  But  this  sign  had 
not  been  forthcoming. 


He  wondered  why  he  had  chosen,  in- 
stinctively, automatically,  to  commit 
the   act   in  front  of  a  mirror. 


He  tried  not  to  be  bitter  toward  any- 
one. It  was  no  one's  fault  that  his  wife 
had  died,  leaving  him  crushed  and  up- 
rooted. Oh,  to  be  sure,  his  friends  and 
associates  had  rallied  around  him  when 
the  news  of  Mae's  passing  had  first 
broken,  and  they  had 
been  a  comfort  to  him, 
but  as  the  weeks  had 
gone  by  their  circles 
of  interest,  like  ripples, 
had  drifted  away  from 
him.  Of  course,  this 
had  been  his  fault,  too. 
He  had  insisted  on 
keeping  pretty  much 
to  himself.  Going  out, 
doing  things,  being 
with  people,  just  didn't 
seem  to  mean  anything 
any  more  with  Alae  no 
longer  at  his  side. 

Without  Mae,  the 
bright  colors  of  the 
world  had  faded  into 
a  drab  gray.  The  busi- 
ness of  living  was 
tasteless  and  without  meaning.  Ahead 
there  stretched  a  dreary,  darkly  lonely 
road.  If  only  someone  could  have  under- 
stood this,  could  have  jolted  him  back 
to  another  train  of  thought.  He  knew, 
in  the  deep  recesses  of  heart  and  mind, 
that  he  was  being  morbid  and  defeatist ; 
that,  as  much  as  he  might  feel  at  the 
moment  that  life  wasn't  worth  the  candle, 
that  time  had  a  way  of  healing;  that 
others  who  lost  loved  ones  carried  on, 
that,  if  he  had  any  belief  at  all  in  a  God 
and  a  Purp.ose,  he  must  spend  out  on 
this  earth  the  time  allotted  to  him. 
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Mr.  Moffet  had  been  fighting  very- 
hard  against  the  pessimism  and  empti- 
ness that  had  been  engulfing  him.  If 
only  someone  had  thrown  him  a  lifeline 
across  this  deep,  ever-widening  morass 
— but  it  hadn't  been  forthcoming,  not 
even  from   Sam  Roseman. 

Somehow  that  hurt  more  than  any- 
thing else — Sam's  negligence,  Sam's  not 
being  able  to  understand  and  reach  to 
him — Sam,  who  always  had  talked  with 
such  warm  insight  and  humane  percep- 
tion. He'd  been  fond  of  Sam :  he  thought 
Sam  had  had  a  genuine  liking  for  him. 
They  had  whiled  away  many  a  pleasant 
hour  in  each  other's  homes  or  in  Sam's 
pawnshop  discussing  philosophy  or  the 
affairs  of  the  day. 

Sam's  intense  humanness,  his  shrewd 
grasp  of  human  nature,  was  something 
he  would  have  staked  his  life  on.  And, 
in  fact,  had. 

The  desire  to  make  an  end  of  it  all 
had  been  growing  steadily  in  him  for 
two  weeks  now.  He  had  tried  to  over- 
come it  by  forcing  himself  into  contact 
with  acquaintances.  None  of  them  were 
unkind  or  deliberately  thoughtless,  but 
none  had  said  or  done  the  thing  that 
would  snap  him  out  of  his  brooding, 
that  would  give  him  a  new  outlook. 
Sure,  he  was  being  neurotic — even  psy- 
copathic,  for  all  he  knew — but  that's 
when  a  fellow  needed  a  helping  hand. 

Sometimes  he  felt  that  maybe  Sam 
did  understand.  Sam  didn't  say  too  much, 
but  he  listened  and  he  looked  at  him  as 
if  he  understood  and  felt  what  he  was 
going  through.  Once  Sam  had  said, 
"There  are  some  battles,  battles  within 
ourselves,  that  we  must  fight  primarily 
ourselves." 

Mr.  Moffet  watched  himself  in  the 
mirror  raising  the  gun  toward  his  temple. 
Up  until  the  last,  he  couldn't  help  but 
think  with  a  certain  amount  of  bitter- 
ness, he  had  hoped  that  Sam  would  say 


something,  do  something,  that  would  lift 
him  out  of  his  neurotic  quicksand.  He 
had  gone  to  Sam's  pawnship  to  purchase 
the  gun.  That  had  been  only  two  hours 
ago — now  it  seemed  like  an  eternity. 
For  when  he  walked  out  of  Sam's  place 
the  die  had  been  cast. 

He  felt  the  prim  coldness  of  the  steel 
against  his  temple  now.  It  was  as  un- 
feelingly cold  as  the  world.  Surely,  Sam 
must  have  known  of  the  anguish  he  had 
been  suffering.  Surely,  if  he  had  thought 
at  all  about  it,  Sam  would  have  suspected 
his  true  purpose  in  getting  the  gun  and 
bullets,  not  been  misled  by  the  poppy- 
cock he  told  of  there  being  prowlers  in 
the  neighborhood.  But  Sam,  like  every- 
body else,  apparently  had  been  too  pre- 
occupied with  his  own  business  and 
affairs  to  perceive,  to  give  him  the  jolt 
he  had  so  desperately  needed  to  shake 
him  out  of  his  morbid  state.  Sam  had 
failed  him,  and  now  the  world  seemed 
emptier  and  darker  than  ever.  .  .  . 
He  pressed  the  trigger.  There  was  a 
fl.ash  of  fire  and  a  searing,  burning  sen- 
sation. But,  strangely  enough,  he  didn't 
go  down.  And,  although  his  heart  was 
pounding  erratically^  it  was  with  ex- 
citement, not  because  he  was  growing 
weak.  With  incredible  eyes,  he  stared 
into  the  mirror  and  saw  there  was  no 
wound,   no   sign   of  blood. 

For  a  moment  the  miracle  left  him  in 
a  dazed  awe.  Then,  suddenly,  he  felt 
good.  His  heart  was  light  and  the  atmos- 
phere clean  and  refreshing.  He  breathed 
deeply.  It  was  good  to  be  alive.  There 
was  a  zest,  a  joy,  just  in  breathing.  He 
knew  it  now  for  sure — he  never  again 
would  do  the  foolish  thing  he  had  set 
out  to  do.  Perhaps,  he  knew,  he  still 
had  a  battle  to  wage  with  himself,  but 
it  was  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  alive 
to  wage  it.  Living  wasn't  easy;  it  was 
even  sometimes  harsh,  but  it  was  good 
and  it  was  somehow  worth  while.  You 
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sometimes    couldn't    appreciate    it    until  came  to  his  eyes. 

you  had  a  close  call,  as  he  had  just  had.  Air.    Moffet   went   to   the   phone   and 

Putting  the  gun  down  on  the  dresser,  dialed   Sam  Roseman's  number. 

Mr.    Moffet   reached   down   and   picked  "Oh,  hello  there,"   Sam's  voice  came 

up  something  from  the  floor  that   had  warmly  over  the  phone.  "I  figured  you'd 

caught    his    attention.    It    was    the    dis-  be  calling  just  about  now." 

charged  bullet.  As  he  fingered  it,  a  light,  "Thanks  for  the  blank  bullets,  Sam," 

close  to  tears,  but  radiant  with  gratitude,  Mr.  Moffet  said.  "Thanks  so  very  much." 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  QUIZ 

By   James   Aldredge 

Just  173  years  ago  this  July  4  a  body  of  men,  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  came 
to  a  momentous  decision.  They  put  down  their  agreement  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
and,  after  signing  their  names  to  the  document,  pledged  to  stand  by  what  they 
had  done  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor. 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  you  the  name  of  that  famous  paper.  Of  all  the  historic 
mementos  of  this  country,  none  is  treasured  more  highly.  But  how  much  do  you 
know  about  our  national  birthday? 

Here's  a  chance  to  prove  your  patriotism  by  a  test  of  your  Fourth  of  July 
knowledge.  The  answers  will  be  found  on  page  28. 

1.  What  great  Virginia  statesman  has  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  "Author  of  the 
Declaration  of  American  independence"? 

2.  Who  signed  his  name  to  this  document  in  letters  more  than  an  inch  high? 

3.  As  the  delegates  were  conferring,  what  wise  old  patriot  dryly  observed,  "We 
must  all  hang  together,  gentlemen,  else  we  shall  all   hang  separately"? 

4.  What  signer,  who  was  a  Philadelphia  banker,  became  famous  for  trying  to 
raise  money  for  Washington's  army,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution? 

5.  Why  wasn't  George  Washington  on  hand  to  add  his  signature  to  so  important 
a  paper? 

6.  What  signer  of  this  great  document  was  the  first  president  to  live  in  the 
White  House? 

7.  What  famous  clarion  let  the  people  of  Philadelphia  know  about  the  Declara- 
tion's adoption?  On  it  is  the  inscription,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  to  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

8.  What  signer  from  Virginia  paved  the  way  for  American  independence  by 
introducing  the  resolution  that  "these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states"? 

9.  Which  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  both  signers  of  this  historic 
document,  died  on  the  same  day — July  4,  1826 — the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 

10.   What  president  (the  twenty-ninth)  was  born  on  the  ninety-sixth  anniversary? 


How  to  Get  a  Date 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  DORO 


CjETTING  a  date  is  really  a  simple 
matter — if  your  name  just  happens  to 
be  Van  Johnson  or  Sherlock  Holmes. 
But  it  can  be  done  by  the  average  cluck 
such  as  you  and  I.  And  here's  how: 

Let  us  suppose  you  met  a  chick  at 
the  dance  last  night  and  the  wolf  in  you 
starts  howling.  You  decide  you'll  try  to 
date  her.  What  was  her  name?  Let's 
see.  It  started  with  an  A.  Abbott  — 
Anders  .  .  .  ah,  you  remember  now, 
it's  Allen.  Now  to  find  where  she  lives. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  street? 
A  glance  through  the  phone  book  will 
fix  everything.  A  little  problem  like 
this  shouldn't  be  so  hard  for  a  resource- 
ful fellow  like  yourself.  Well,  seem  to  be 
about  a  hundred  Aliens  listed  and  no 
street  yet  strikes  a  familiar  chord  in  your 
memory.  You'll  just  have  to  take  a 
chance.  You  close  your  eyes  and  call 
the  first  number  you  see  when  opening 
them.  The  conversation  goes  somewhat 
like  this  : 

"HeHo."  (Ah,  a  sweet  voice — must 
be  the  babe  herself.)  "Is  this  Miss 
Allen — ?"  (Confound  it,  what  was  her 
first  name?)  "Oh,  you're  the  mother  of 
Miss  Allen,  who  is  six  months  old  today 
— and  would  I  like-  to  make  with  the 
ga-ga  talk  with  her  ?  No !  No  thanks, 
some  other  time — goodbye."  Well,  that 
wasn't  so  bad  really.  I  couldn't  expect 
success  the  first  call.  I'll  try  this  number. 

"Hello— is  this  Applecart  2607?  Yes? 
You  say  this  IS  Miss  Allen  speaking? 
Well,  listen  babe,  this  is  the  six-foot 
heart  throb  you  met  at  the  dance  last 
night.  How  about  stepping — what? 
You're    the    82-year-old    sister    of    the 
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Lady,  I  beg  your 
Well,     from    the 


Rev.  Allen 
and  you  in- 
tend to  call 
the  police 
if  I  keep 
insisting  on  a  date? 
pardon !  Goodbye !" 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Maybe  I'll  just  forget  the  whole  thing. 
But  no,  what  am  I,  a  man  or  a  mouse? 
This  number  looks  like  the  one  that 
will  change  my  life.  Here  goes. 

"Hello— is  this  Butterscotch  2707? 
Yes?"  (Ah,  a  man's  voice;  her  father, 
no  doubt.  I'll  try  to  get  on  the  good 
side  of  the  old  geezer.)  "Hello,  Mr. 
Allen.  Ah,  how  are  you  today.  Sir? 
Well,  that's  fine.  Say,  I'd  like  to  speak 
to  that  cute  doll — of  yours — thought  we 
might  go  stepping.  What's  that?  You 
say  you  want  my  address?  Why,  sure. 
Two-seven  Main  Street.  What?  You'll 
be  right  over  to  beat  my  big  soft  head 
to  a  pulp  for  trying  to  date  your  wife? 
Wait — w-wait — sir  !  There's  been  a  hor- 
rible mistake.  You  say  you're  not  waiting 
— that'll  be  you  at  my  door  in  two  shakes 
— what — who-o — goodbye !" 

Some  time  later  and  miles  away  from 
Two-seven  Main  Street  you  stop  to 
catch  your  breath  and  to  think  it  all 
over.  Well,  maybe  it's  a  lost  week-end, 
but  you're  lucky  that  last  number  didn't 
change  your  life  permanently — from  this 
earth  to  a  better  one.  And  since  you're 
not  a  Van  Johnson  or  even  Sherlock 
Holmes,  perhaps  you  had  better  read 
over  those  lessons  on  how  to  get  a  date, 
before  trying  to  tell  anyone  else  how 
very  simple  it  is. 


LIM  LlUfiS 


By  the  Editor 


Leaders  in   Government 

Are  our  political  leaders  in  Washing- 
ton as  angelic  as  their  supporters 
claim — especially  in  their  pre-election 
claims — or  might  they  possibly  be  as 
bad  as  their  political  enemies  paint 
them?  These  are  questions  we  have 
pondered  many  times. 

Now  what  about  those  who  govern 
us?  First  we  should  consider  their 
bosses.  A  Senator  or  a  Congressman 
has  many  bosses — each  voter  of  his  con- 
stituency is  a  boss.  Probably  not  many 
of  us  would  want  the  job  of  trying  to 
please  as  many  bosses  as  do  our  public 
servants.  After  all,  our  lawmakers  are 
not  minor  deities ;  they  are  flesh  and 
blood — as  human  as  their  constituents. 
Therefore  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  can  possibly  satisfy  us  all. 

For  example,  the  butter  versus  oleo- 
margarine controversy  has  gone  on  for 
over  half  a  century.  It  is  always  a  closely 
fought  struggle.  A  dairyman  some  years 
ago  leased  space  on  his  farm  pasture  for 
the  erection  of  a  gigantic  oleomargarine 
sign.  Thus  he  helped  advertise  a  com- 
petitive product,  while  cows  from  his 
own  herd  often  lay  in  the  cool  shade 
of  the  signboard.  How  can  legislators 
please  such  a  person? 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  you  can't  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it  too.  Yet  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  many  voters  ex- 
pect their  duly  elected  lawmakers  some- 
how to  make  it  possible.  In  other  words, 
we  as  citizens  make  many  demands  for 
various  services  from  our  Government, 
but  when  the  tax  load  becomes  corre- 


spondingly high  we  are  inclined  to  be 
sharply  critical  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

Obviously,  not  all  can  ride  the  tax 
benefit  bandwagon.  There  must  be  some 
to  furnish  the  power — the  push.  So  the 
lawmakers  find  themselves  very  popu- 
lar among  groups  for  whom  they  can 
make  benefits  possible  but  exceedingly 
unpopular  among  those  called  upon  to 
foot  the  bill.  But  whether  we  think  so 
or  not,  we  are  all  paying  the  bills.  Even 
the  Government  cannot  give  something 
for  nothing,  though  it  might  appear  that 
it  can. 

As  to  the  quality  of  our  political 
leaders,  there  are  many  examples  of 
solid,  sincere  leadership.  We  heard  a 
Congressman  say  not  long  ago  that  he 
had  come  to  a  decision  with  respect  to 
a  certain  measure  after  difficult  study 
throughout  a  sleepless  night.  There  are 
others  who  have  carried  on  their  heavy 
responsibilities  through  great  personal 
sacrifice.  All  in  all,  allowing  for  nat- 
ural human  frailties,  we  believe  that  our 
lawmakers  are  striving  to  do  their  best 
at  what  is  a  very  difficult  job. 

Underprivileged   by   Choice 

A  man  once  boasted  to  us  that  he  had 
accomplished  the  remarkable  feat  of 
drinking  only  one-half  pint  of  whisky 
per  day  instead  of  a  whole  pint  as 
previously.  But  even  at  that  moment  he 
was  under  medical  treatment  for  diges- 
tive disorders  which  in  all  likelihood 
were  being  aggravated  by  the  use  of 
alcohol.  At  today's  prices  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  his  liquor  costs  were  well  over 
a  dollar  a  day. 

But  oddly  enough,  on  a  later  occa- 
sion he  complained  of  not  being  able  to 
eat  or  chew  certain  foods  for  the  lack 
of  teeth.  All  of  his  natural  teeth  were 
missing  and  he  said  he  could  not  afford 
dentures. 
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At  this  point  we  could  not  refrain 
from  suggesting,  "It  looks  as  if  you 
would  rather  have  whisky  than  teeth." 

More  than  we  realize,  the  courses  of 
our  lives  are  affected  by  choices.  A 
choice  today  may  alter  our  destiny  for 
one  day  or  for  a  thousand  days,  and 
more.  The  result  of  a  choice  may  turn 
out  for  better  or  for  worse. 

A  verse  originally  from  the  Sanskrit 
and  quoted  by  special  permission  of 
Radio  Station  WRC-NBC,  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  apropos  here : 


Look    to    this    day! 

For   it    is   life,   the   very   life   of   life. 

In    its   brief  course   lie   all    the   varieties   and 

realities   of   your   existence: 
The  bliss  of  growth, 
The  glory  of  action, 
The   splendor   of   beauty; 
For     yesterday     is     already     a     dream,     and 

tomorrow   is  only  a  vision; 
But  today,  well   lived,  makes  every  yesterday 
A   dream   of   happiness,   and   every   tomorrow 

a  vision  of  hope. 
Look   well,   therefore,   to   this   day! 


OFF   THE    RECORDS    (Continued  from  page   10) 


peated  by  the  piano.  Heifetz  plays  it  in 
the  straightforward,  carefree  spirit  it 
deserves.  In  the  second  movement  his 
exquisite  tone  and  subtle  shadings  are 
revealed  in  sustained  lyric  passages  and 
in  a  gracious  dialogue  with  the  piano. 
A  spirited  scherzo  leads  to  the  brilliant 
finale,   which   contains   a    reworking   of 


previous  themes  with  each  instrument 
alternately  being  heard  in  sparkling 
commentary.  Its  unity  of  form  and  at- 
tractive melodies  make  it  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  of  Beethoven's  violin  and 
piano  sonatas.  Heifetz  and  Bay  play  it 
with  fine  enthusiasm  in  a  recording  that 
does  justice  to  their  efforts. 


CROSSWORD    PUZZLE    SOLUTION 

(Puzzle    on   page   15) 
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Answers  to  "A  Fourth  of  July  Quiz" 

(Puzzle  on  page  25) 

1 .  Thonnas  Jefferson 

2.  John  Hancock 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin 

4.  Robert   Morris 

5.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Continental  Army,  George  Wash- 
ington was  on  active  campaign 
duty  at  the  time. 

6.  John  Adams 

7.  The   Liberty   Bell 

8.  Richard  Henry  Lee 

9.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
0.   Calvin  Coolidge 


-.u^^^^'^^^Mv 


John  was  there  in  the  dining  hall 
drinking  black  coffee  from  his  canteen 
cup  that  morning  when  I  first  arrived 
at  the  airfield  on  Christmas  Island. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  C-54,  in  which  I  came, 
landed.  Because  the  crew  members  were 
to  continue  their  scheduled  flight  on 
Canton  Island,  both  airmen  and  passen- 
gers were  escorted  to  the  mess  hall  for 
breakfast.  No  one  was  having  breakfast 
at  such  an  early  hour  except  some  of  the 
kitchen  personnel  and  John,  who  sat 
alone  at  one  of  the  long  tables  as  if 
he  wished  to  be  unnoticed. 

His  well-tanned,  weather-beaten  face 
reminded  me  of  an  old  distorted  crepe 
sole  of  a  shoe.  The  fine  wrinkles  that 
corrugated  his  forehead  seemed  to  be 
the  elastic  that  held  open  the  lids  of 
his  keen  blue  eyes.  Had  the  setting  been 
that  of  a  prison,  I  would  have  mistaken 
him  for  a  prisoner.  He  looked  much  older 
than  most  fellows  I  had  known  in  the 
service.  I  judged  him  to  be  about  forty- 
five  years  old  and  wondered  what  he 
could  be  doing  there  on  the  lonely  out- 
post. 

For  the  next  eleven  months  I  saw 
John  almost  every  day.  His  costume  was 
invariably  the  same :  brogue  shoes,  fa- 


tigue trousers,  T-shirt  and  the  baseball 
cap  with  a  flopped  bill  worn 'to  protect 
his  sheared  head  from  the  tropical  heat. 
An  exception  was  Sundays,  when  John 
was  dressed  in  clean  khaki  uniform  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  mass,  that  is, 
when  the  Catholic  chaplain  was  visiting 
the  island. 

John's  job  was  to  maintain  proper 
military  sanitation,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  undesirable  assignments  in 
the  Army.  This  entailed  the  abhorrent 
duty  of  garbage  disposal,  burning  waste 
in  the  incinerator  and  firing  the  furnace 
which  heated  the  water  for  washing  the 
kitchen  utensils.  His  work  was  always 
well  done  and  somehow  he  managed  to 
make  a  dirty  j  ob  look  neat ! 

Everyone  went  to  John  when  a  board 
or  box  or  string  was  wanted ;  not  to 
mention  the  luxury  of  hot  water,  which 
was  always  in  demand.  But  few  found 
the  occasion  to  speak  with  John  for 
long  because  he  spoke  broken  English 
with  a  foreign  accent  that  was  difficult 
to  understand. 

As  time  passed  by,  I  was  stricken 
with  the  feeling  of  discontent  that  was 
common  among  the  fellows.  No  one 
liked  staying  on  the  lonely  island  while 
his  buddies  were  "down  under"  where 
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there  were  more  exciting  activities.  The 
fact  that  the  post  was  an  important 
refueling  station  for  aircraft  going  to 
the  forward  areas  was  beside  the  point. 
Everyone  became  careless  and  performed 
his  duties  indifferently,  except  John. 

One  evening  I  went  to  talk  with  John 
instead  of  going  to  join  the  other  fellows 
in  the  don't-give-a-damn  atmosphere.  He 
was  pleased  with  my  interest  in  him, 
but  he  did  not  conceal  his  disgust  for 
the  unpatriotic  attitude  which  prevailed. 
I  told  him  that  we  were  indebted  to  his 
diligent  and  faithful  work  for  our  good 
health.  He  became  more  talkative  than 
usual.  He  called  me  by  my  last  name 
and  with  a  little  coaxing  told  me  the 
simple  story  of  his  life. 

He  was  an  orphan  who  came  to  New 
York  from  Estonia  when  he  was  twenty 
years  old.  The  ocean  voyage  must  have 
been  his  greatest  adventure.  He  enjoyed 
telling  about  it  for  he  talked  about  it 
in  detail.  To  pay  his  fare  he  had  worked 
on  the  English  ship  that  brought  him  to 
America. 


For  him  America  was  the  land  of  op- 
portunity :  a  j  ob  at  the  dry  docks  on 
Staten  Island  with  an  income  and  bet- 
ter living!  Most  of  the  English  He 
spoke  was  learned  at  night  school.  Later 
he  married  a  widow  with  two  sons  be- 
cause the  boys  needed  a  father  as  he 
had  needed  one,  he  said. 

Then  came  the  war  and  John's  chance 
to  express  his  thanks  for  the  freedom 
he  enjoyed  in  America.  He  would  have 
me  understand  that  the  job  he  was  doing 
then  was  for  America,  and  that  was 
the  reason  he  did  it  with  all  his  might. 
By  the  steady  gaze  in  his  eyes  I  knew 
he  was  sincere.  Then  my  discouragement 
became    trivial. 

Now  when  I  become  weary  of  what- 
ever task  I  am  given  to  do  and  I  tend 
to  become  careless,  I  think  of  John,  who 
faithfully  performed  without  complaint 
the  depressing  duties  of  a  garbage  man 
for  his  country.  His  words  were  far 
from  those  of  a  philosopher,  but  his  ex- 
ample taught  me  that  "anything  worth 
doing  Is  worth  doing  well." 


'7/ie  Ant  a^  <J/af2^ne<id- 

Are  you  unhappy?  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  might  just  possibly  be 
your  own  fault?  While  you're  busy  griping  about  the  town,  the  base,  the  barracks 
and  your  buddies,  have  you  stopped  to  think  that  it  might  not  be  those  particular 
places  or  people  who  are  at  fault — it's  you?  Most  of  us  who  are  unhappy  or  dis- 
satisfied with  our  particular  lot  in  life,  are  those  of  us  who  have  not  learned  the 
secret  of  happiness.  Happiness  does  not  grow  out  of  itself;  it  is  the  ultimate  satis- 
faction of  some  wish,  some  desire  or  longing.  You  do  not  achieve  true  happiness 
through  the  pursuit  of  personal  or  selfish  pleasures,  but  rather  through  the  will  or 
desire  to  enrich  the  lives  of  those  around  you.  To  experience  that  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  brings  happiness,  you  must  first  feel  your  responsibility  toward 
your  fellow  man,  then  be  willing  to  give  of  your  time  and  talent  in  an  effort  to 
make  the  existence  of  those  whose  lives  you  touch,  fuller,  richer,  more  abundant. 

If  you  but  turn  your  thoughts  outward,  think  less  of  self,  and  more  of  others, 
you  will  have  achieved  your  aim.  You  cannot  live  for  yourself  alone!  You  must 
live  for  others.  Then  and  only  then  will  you  find  true  happiness. — The  Seabag 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


"There's  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like 
the  pleasure  of  drawing  things,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  are.  Just  as  soon  as  you  start 
to  draw,  other  ideas  begin  to  come  to  you."* 

Cartooning  is  one  of  the  most 

popular  and  fascinating  of  all  hobbies, 
a  field  in  which  the  amateur  with  a 
fresh  gag  has  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
established  artist  to  make  his  hobby 
pay. 

The  first  political  cartoon  in  America 
was  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
his  Philadelphia  Gazette  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
It  showed  a  snake  cut  in  eight  parts 
with  the  blazing  heading,  "Join  or 
Die."  Since  then  the  power  and  the 
progressive  strides  of  the  political  car- 
toon have  been  enormous. 

Before  entering  the  field 
of  professional  possibili- 
ties in  cartooning,  let  us 
study  the  illustrations  of 
the  cartoon  figure.  These 
too  are  self-explanatory. 
By  now  you  should  be 
familiar  with  the  cartoon 
face.  The  same  simple 
manner  of  first  sketching 
3^our  comic  figure  in  skel- 
eton form  and  then  adding 
the  body  and  attire  still 
holds  true.  Copy  these 
charts  until  you  know 
them    as    well    as    your 


ABC's.  Then  improve  upon  them,  chang- 
ing the  faces  and  the  bodies  by  referring 
to  your  file  of  clippings.  Strive  for 
originality.  Exaggerate  the  humorous 
angle,  with  pop  eyes,  buck  teeth,  large 
ears,  bald  heads  and  full,  moist  lips  for 
the  girls. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  lesson 
illustrate  the  female,  male  and  animal 
figure.  The  same  elementary  skeletal 
preliminary  outline  should  be  used  for 
all  drawings.  Chart  No.  4  briefly  de- 
tails the  various  steps  in  drawing  shoes 
and  hands.  First  sketch  shows  the  rough 
shoe;  the  second,  with  the  sole  and  top 
crease  added ;  and  the  third,  with  high 
lights  for  a  shoe  brilliantly  polished. 
Note  the  simple  wrinkles  in  the  trousers. 


» 
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In  the  lower  part  of  Chart  4  the 
center  hand  is  the  one  most  used  and 
this  can  be  utilized  in  almost  all  cartoons. 
In  the  first  and  third  sketches  of  the 
hands  the  thumb  detail  is  eliminated 
and  both  simply  drawn  in  the  manner 
shown.  These  hands,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, cover  just  about  every  position 
of  the  hands.  Observe  the  simplicity  of 
necessary  wrinkles  in  the  bent  arm  and 
the  simple  wavy  line  that  denotes  knuckle 
arrangement  in  the  hand  drawings. 

The  completed  cartoon  accompanying 
this  lesson  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  a  professional  arrangement  of  a  winter 
skating  gag.  This  drawing  should  con- 
vince you  that  it  is  not  always  the 
drawing  but  the  idea  which  sells  a 
drawing. 

Should  you  experience  difficulty  in 
creating  original  gags  or  jokes  I  recom- 


mend that  you  invest  50c  in  "How  to 
Write  and  Sell  Jokes  and  Gags"  from 
American  Success  Aids,  P.O.  Box  147, 
Bellmore,  New  York,  This  folio  gives 
complete  instructions  and  lists  100 
markets  where  you  can  sell  your  crea- 
tions. 

If  you  intend  to  sell  your  work,  don't 
draw  to  please  yourself.  You  must  be 
unselfish  in  your  art  if  it  is  to  reach 
the  people,  who  want  to  look  quickly 
and  laugh. 

Don't  ever  become  content  with  your 
work,  at  least  not  until  you  possess 
some  worthy  laurels  of  accomplishment 
to  rely  on. 

Billy  Rose  became  a  successful  lyric 
writer  by  closely  studying  the  most 
successful  popular  songs,  breaking  them 
down  into  certain  categories  of  pleasing 
sounds    in    a    different    context.    This 
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formula  can  be  used  in 
your  drawing.  Study  the 
published  cartoons,  ana- 
lyze and  break  them  down 
in  index  form  until  you 
have  memorized  the  se- 
crets of  currently  pub- 
lished  drawings. 

The  beginning  cartoon- 
ist can  add  to  his  training 
by  reading  papers  and 
magazines,  noting  humor- 
ous incidents  in  the  news, 
and  evolving  fresh  twists 
to  cartoons  and  jokes.  Jot 
these  down  in  a  notebook 
and  later  transfer  them  to  duplicate 
numbered  filing  cards.  It  is  a  good 
idea  also  to  make  a  rough  drawing  of 
your  idea  for  the  cartoon  on  the  cards. 
Later  you  can  query  cartoonists  or  send 
them  rough  outlines  of  your  gags  in 
care  of  the  publication  where  their  work 
appears.  Some  professional  cartoonists 
pay  a  flat  fee,  others  a  percentage  basis 
of  what  they  receive  when  the  cartoon 
is  published.  After  you  place  a  few  of 
these  roughs  you  can  study  the  published 
cartoon  and  compare  it  with  your  rough 
submission.  That  in  itself  is  a  lesson  no 
instructor  can  teach  you. 

Regardless  of  what  you  achieve  in 
cartooning,  to  stop  reaching  for  some- 
thing better  is  to  stop  living.  "Don't 
rest  on  your  laurels"  is  a  warning  worth 
repeating.  Bear  in  mind  that  your  draw- 
ings are  your  show  window — display 
them  to  their  best  advantage. 

The  value  of  cartoons  in  advertising 
is  best  illustrated  by  quoting  current 
statistics.  From  conducted  surveys  it  has 
been  established  that  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  people  read  cold  type  advertise- 
ments as  compared  to  90  per  cent  who 
read  cartoon  advertising.  The  comics 
owned  by  Hearst's  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate are  responsible  for  60  per  cent  of 


Chart  4 

the  Hearst  income.  Practically  all  suc- 
cessful advertising  campaigns  have  at 
their  helm  cartoonists. 

Granted  that  the  strength  and  draw- 
ing power  of  cartoons  is  recognized,  it 
is  only  logical  to  assume  that  the  small 
merchant,  the  local  dealer,  or  the  small- 
town newspaper  is  equally  interested  in 
the  attraction  of  original  cartoons.  But 
the  pig  in  the  poke  here  is  that  these 
small  operators,  industries,  manufactur- 
ers, or  call-them-what-you-may  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  wares  of  profes- 
sional cartoonists  in  the  higher  brackets. 
This  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
amateur  cartoonist  who  draws  simply 
as  a  hobby  or  for  entertaining  his  friends. 

From  a  part-time  hobby  to  full-time 
enterprise  is  only  a  step. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  contact  the 
advertising  manager  of  your  small-town 
newspaper,  or  your  local  neighborhood 
sheet.  Pick  out  ten  of  your  best  rough 
drawings,  finish  up  the  two  you  like  the 
most  and  make  an  appointment  to  see 
the  man  in  the  upholstered  chair  behind 
the  simonized  desk.  Explain,  describe, 
elucidate  and  interest  him  in  some  sort 
of  localized  cartoon  feature  that  can  be 
tied  into  advertising.  Always  keep  that 
in  mind — paid  advertising  to  be  presented 
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along  with  your  cartoons.  Usually  where 
the  idea  is  good  the  advertising  manager 
will  go  out  of  his  way  to  assist  you. 
(I'm   speaking  from  experience.) 

Another  angle  is  to  interest  the  news- 
paper editor  in  a  one-panel  drawing 
characterizing  the  best  customers  of 
certain  stores  and  using  that  store's 
advertisement  as  the  paying  basis  for 
using  your  drawing.  In  this  way  you 
get  paid  for  your  work,  the  paper  gets 
paid  for  the  advertisement,  and  the  store 
profits  by  the  publicity  illustrated  with 
your  cartoon.  A  vicious  circle,  you  may 
think,  but  it  is  big  business  and  it  can 
make  your  hobby  pay. 

However,  before  expanding  your  car- 
toon talents  further  it  is  wise  to  consider 
and  digest  the  words  of  cartoonist  Irwin 
Caplan,  who  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  individual  style  in  cartooning.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Caplan,  style  is  the  eye- 
catcher  which  tells  the  reader  that  the 
gag  is  funny  before  he  reads  it. 

Cartooning  and  gag  writing  are  blood 
brothers  in  the  game  of  laughs.  For 
those  who  can  dish  out  gags  by  the 
laugh-full,  their  best  bet  is  to  sketch 
rough    cartoon    ideas    illustrating    their 
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gags.  These  can  be  sent  a  dozen  at  a 
time  to  the  various  magazines  using 
cartoons.  Gags  accepted  through  this 
method  are  later  illustrated  by  staff 
artists.  If  you  have  this  ability  don't 
hesitate  to  make  use  of  it,  for  it  is  a 
known  fact  among  professionals  that 
good  gag  men  are  difficult  to  find. 

You  may  be  just  what  they  are  look- 
ing for,  and  how  will  you  know  if  you 
don't  at  least  make  the  effort  to  try? 

Hank  Ketcham,  nationally  known 
cartoonist,  said :  "Today  there  are  about 
an  even  dozen  in  the  business  that  are 
really  fine  gag  men." 

When  drawing  cartoons  or  creating 
gags,  bear  in  mind  always  that  weak 
gags  can  ruin  a  good  drawing.  A  good 
cartoon  as  well  as  the  gag  and  caption 
that  dresses  it  up  should  complement 
each  other. 

Study  the  latest  magazines,  analyze 
the  published  gags  and  the  cartoons, 
and  thus  learn  the  current  trend  of 
humor.  Keep  up  with  it ;  in  fact,  try 
to  stay  a  step  ahead.  Above  all,  do 
not  copy  other  cartoonists ;  your  style 
is  original  and  should  remain  that  way. 
Once  you  click  it  will  become  your  pass- 
word to  success  and  to  making  your 
hobby  pay. 

Practice  the  charts  in  this  lesson  until 
you  can  sketch  them  automatically.  Learn 
this  lesson  thoroughly  because  you  will 
need  it  for  the  final  chapter,  where  we 
shall  discuss  some  of  the  current  comic 
strips,  how  to  illustrate  mottoes  and 
photograph  folders,  and  how  to  prepare 
a  one-panel  syndicated  feature.  This 
latter  is  a  phase  seldom  undertaken  in 
other  self-instruction  courses. 


Coming:  Next  month  The  Link  will  carry  the  first  installment  of  a  new  serial 
story  featuring  Randi  Blake,  movie  star,  and  the  Marines  who  set  out  to  land  her. 
Our  advice  is,  don't  miss  it! 


Jefferson's  Bible 


By   FRANCIS   CARR   STIFLER 


IHE  scene  is  a  room 
in  the  White  House  in 
Washington.  A  man  is 
sitting  alone  at  his  desk. 
On  the  desk  are  a  large 
leather-bound  account 
book,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
a  paste  pot,  an  inkwell, 
a  pen,  and  two  copies  of 
the  English   Bible. 

It  is  the  year  1804  and 
the  man  had  just  been  re- 
elected President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  And  what  was  he 
doing?  He  was  doing  something  that  he 
had  tried  to  get  an  eminent  churchman 
to  do,  but  finally  had  to  do  it  for  him- 
self. He  was  cutting  out  the  verses  that 
covered  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  pasting  them  up  in  a  certain  order 
of  time  and  subject.  At  first  he  had 
thought  of  doing  this  as  an  instrument 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  Indians, 
but  as  it  turned  out,  he  did  it  only  for 
his  own  use.  From  the  start  he  had 
wanted  to  have  the  texts  arranged  also 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  languages 
in  which  the  great  President  was  as  well 
versed  as  he  was  in  English.  At  last  in 
1819  he  fulfilled  this  desire.  The  com- 
pleted work  has  been  popularly  called 
the  Jefferson  Bible,  but  Jefferson  called 
it  "The  Life  and  Morals  of  Jesus."  Of 
his  compilation,  Jefferson  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "A  more  beautiful  and  precious 
morsel  of  ethics  I  have  never  seen." 

From  early  life  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
a  devoted  student  of  the  Bible.  Though 
his    religious    views    have    often    been 


THOMAS    JEFFERSON 


questioned,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  where  he  con- 
tributed regularly  and 
served  as  a  member  of 
the  vestry. 

This  month  especially 
we  are  thinking  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  the 
author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams  and  two  other 
eminent  men  served  on  the  committee 
with  him,  but  Jefferson  was  chosen  to 
prepare  the  document  because,  although 
so  young  (he  was  33),  he  had  evinced 
great  ability  to  write  clear,  forceful, 
beautiful  English.  That  he  learned  this 
from  continual  study  of  the  Bible  is 
certain.  To  my  mind,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  one  of  those  creations 
of  men  that  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  literary  document.  It  belongs  to 
that  little  list  of  the  world's  writings 
that  will  never  die  because  they  are 
portraits  of  men's  souls  just  as  we  re- 
gard certain  great  works  of  art  or 
music. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  discus- 
sions leading  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  one  of  the 
delegates  complained  that  the  document 
had  no  originality  in  it.  To  this  Mr. 
Jefferson  arose  and  said  that  he  did  not 
suppose  that  he  was  expected  to  invent 
any  new  ideas ;  that  he  was  simply  to 
put  in  appropriate  phrases  the  convic- 
tions  that   had   led   to  the   Revolution. 
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How  everlastingly  right  he  was.  He 
belonged  to  the  latest  of  several  genera- 
tions of  people  whose  thoughts  in  all 
serious  matters  had  been  channeled  by 
the  great  pronouncements  of  Holy  Writ. 
They  had  been  discussed  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  in  the  Colonial  as- 
semblies, in  the  town  meetings,  and  on 
and  on  back  to  the  very  days  when,  in 
the  16th  century.  Englishmen  in  large 
numbers  first  began  to  read  the  Bible 
in  their  own  tongue. 

Democracy  and  the  Bible  were  mag- 
nificently blended  in  Thomas  Jefferson's 
own  life.  Though  a  wealthy  man,  he 
disowned  every  advantage  which  his 
birthright  gave  him,  mingling  with  all 
other  people  as  their  equal.  He  discarded 
all  the  trappings  of  authority.  He  re- 
fused all  titles  of  honor  such  as  "Your 
Excellency"  and  even  crusaded  against 
the  form  and  ceremonies  that  had  been 
developed  around  the  person  of  the  two 
presidents  who   preceded  him. 

If  ever  a  man  in  high  office  emulated 

the    life    and    teachings    of    Jesus    and 

through  them  became  the  incarnation  of 

true  democracy  it  was  Thomas  Jefferson, 

and   there  is   nothing  more  fitting  and 

needful    in    this    critical    hour    of    our 

history    than    to    recall    this    fact    and 

build  upon   it. 

(From  the  "Gems  for  Thought"  series  of 
the   American   Broadcasting    Company.) 


God  built  a  continent  \N\Xh  glory,  and 
filled  it  with  treasures  untold.  He  be- 
decked it  with  soft,  rolling  prairies,  and 
pillared  it  with  thundering  mountains. 
He  graced  it  with  deep,  shadowed  for- 
ests, and  filled  them  with  song.  Myriads 
of  people  came,  the  bravest  of  the 
races,  bearing  the  glow  of  adventure 
and  the  glory  of  hope  in  their  souls. 
Out  of  them  was  fashioned  a  nation. 
They  called   it  AMERICA! 

' — Sunshine   Magazine 


Bible  Readings  for  the  Month 

(Prepared    by    James    V.    Claypool,    Associate 
Secretary,   Chicago  Bible  Society) 

THEME:  Life  at  High  Tide 

1.  I   Corinthians  9:19-27 On   Liberty 

2.  Jeremiah    18:1-10 An   Earthware  jar 

3.  Deuteronomy    11:13-21 

Rewards  of  Obedience 

4.  Psalms  33:12-22 A  Blessed  Nation 

5.  Exodus    19:3-8 Cod's    Family 

6.  I   Timothy  4:4-16 Advice  to  Youth 

7.  Job    38:16-33 Can    You? 

8.  Psalms  119:169-174.  .The  Longest  Psalm 

9.  Luke    18:1-14 Forceful    Meekness 

10.  Matthew    12:1-21 Sunday   Activity 

11.  Isaiah   43:8-21 None   Other 

12.  John  4:15-30 By  an  Open  Well 

13.  John  4:31-54 It   Is  Jesus 

14.  Ecclesiastes  12 The  Days  of  Youth 

15.  Matthew    15:7-28 On    the    Inside 

16.  II    Peter  1  :1-12 No  Coldbrickers 

17.  Matthew    18:21-34 Penny    Pincher 

1 8.  Genesis    6 Noah's    Ark 

19.  Genesis    18:20-33 Destroying  a   City 

20.  Genesis   22:1-14 Killing  One's   Son 

21.  Genesis   25:24-34 Opposite  Twins 

22.  Genesis   32:22-32 .    Wrestling    in    Dreams 

23.  Genesis  39 : 1  0-23 No  Adultery 

24.  Genesis   41  :8-31 When    Crops    Fall 

25.  James  4 Strong  Within 

26.  Exodus    14:5-31 The    Red   Sea 

27.  Exodus  3:1-6 The   Burning   Bush 

28.  Numbers   13:17-33 Spies 

29.  Joshua  6:1-20  The  Walls  of  Jericho 

30.  Romans   10:6-18    Lord  of  All 

31.  Matthew    18:1-20     Family    Relationships 
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•  Subject  for  group  discussion  (first  week) : 

OUR  HERITAGE  OF  FREEDOM 

/2^  (laheAi  QoAp-oA  Jlintnen, 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Hozv  are  democracy  and  religion  related?   (Proverbs  22:2) 

2.  How  docs  Christianity  make  democracy  a  good  ideal  for  us  to  follozv?  (Colos- 
sians  3  :9-ll) 

3.  What  does  Peter  say  about  freedom  and  government?  (I  Peter  2:13-17) 

4.  How  can  our  freedom  in  Christ  make  us  better  American  citizens?  (Galatians 
5:1) 

5.  What  is  our  highest  liberiy?  (John  8:36;  Romans  8:20,  21) 


•  Resource  material: 

Haven't  you  found  a  change  in  your 
attitude  toward  the  Fourth  of  July? 
How  did  you  celebrate  the  day  when  you 
were  a  child?  How  do  you  observe  the 
day  now?  What  has  changed  your  at- 
titude toward  the  birthday  of  our  in- 
dependence as  a  nation? 

We  do  well  to  be  grateful  for  our 
independence.  Freedom  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  of  our  earthly  blessings. 
Bulwer-Lytton  once  used  these  words 
about  it :  "Personal  liberty  is  the  para- 
mount essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness."  Those  are  strong 
words,  but  ask  the  man  in  a  concen- 
tration camp  if  he  thinks  they  are 
too   strong ! 

Abraham  Lincoln  knew  the  meaning 
of  freedom  and  he  realized  that  it  is 
the  right  of  every  man  whom  God  has 
created.  Said  Lincoln  once :  "Those  who 


deny  freedom  to  others  deserve  it  not  for 
themselves  and  under  a  just  God  cannot 
long  retain  it."  We  are  not  following 
the  highest  motives  if  we  refrain  from 
bigotry  and  oppression  only  because  we 
are  afraid  it  will  be  our  turn  next  to  be 
persecuted  and  oppressed,  but  it  is  a 
stark  fact  that  oppression  feeds  on  op- 
pression until  no  one  is  safe  from  its 
inroads. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  knew  the 
meaning  of  this  when  he  wTote :  "If  you 
put  a  chain  around  the  neck  of  a  slave, 
the  other  end  fastens  itself  around  your 
own."  Someone  please  tell  Joseph  Stalin 
that !  And  get  him  to  believe  it ! 

Not  long  ago  the  popular  and  enter- 
prising young  rabbi  of  a  Hebrew  congre- 
gation in  a  certain  community  in  our 
own  land  invited  an  Episcopal  rector  to 
occupy  his  pulpit.   The   rector  was   an- 
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nounced  to  speak  on  "Church  and  State." 
The  rabbi  attended  one  of  the  church 
services  in  the  rector's  church  and  heard 
the  rector  deliver  that  very  sermon  and 
knew  that  there  was  a  frankly  critical 
attitude  concerning  the  attempt  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  secure  public 
funds  for  their  parochial  schools.  As 
soon  as  the  subject  was  announced  in  the 
local  newspaper  a  committee  from  a 
certain  great  Catholic  men's  organiza- 
tion waited  on  a  prominent  Jewish 
merchant  of  that  congregation  and  told 
him  he  and  other  Jewish  merchants  in 
the  community  would  be  boycotted  and 
run  out  of  town  if  the  scheduled  sermon 
was  delivered.  The  sermon  was  not 
delivered  before  the  Hebrew  congrega- 
tion, eighty-five  per  cent  of  whose  men 
are  merchants.  Would  you  say  this  threat 
was  American  or  was  it  foully  scented 
with  the  ways  of  the  Nazi  Gestapo? 
Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  world-wide 
indignation  against  the  political  attack 
upon  the  cardinal  in  Hungary,  would 
you  say  that  the  threat  against  these 
American  Jews  was  poorly  timed?  Or 
would  you  say  it  was  characteristic  and 
that  the  time  element,  though  unfortu- 
nate, had  no  great  significance  in  the 
detestable  affair? 

Such  an  affair  is  a  heavy  jolt  to  our 
easy  complacency.  We  sing  "America" 
with  relish  and  "America  the  Beautiful" 
with  complacent  abandon,  but  if  we  sit 
down  immediately  thereafter  and  read 
Walter  White's  great  book,  A  Man 
Called  White,  we  find  our  complacency 
gaping  at  the  seams,  like  an  outgrown 
garment  that  needs  either  extensive  al- 
terations or  a  place  among  the  cast-offs. 

Contentment  can  be  a  very  damaging 
matter  for  us.  Southey  once  put  it  vividly 
when  he   said,   "It  is  not  for  man  to 


rest  in  absolute  contentment."  Content- 
ment invites  rest,  you  see,  and  rest  is 
conducive  to  slumber,  and  the  slum- 
berer  is  not  always  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  alarm-clock  or  a  sentry,  armed 
and  waiting. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
threaten  our  freedom?  What  are  some 
of  them  on  the  political  horizon  in  this 
country  of  ours  ?  What  are  some  of  them 
in  the  relation  between  Church  and 
State  here  in  America?  How  would  you 
correct   these   threats   to  our   freedom? 

Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
our  country  will  remain  free  only  if  we 
put  greater  stress  upon  religious  free- 
dom, and  insist  that  there  shall  be  a 
constant  effort  to  make  our  political 
decisions,  at  every  level  of  our  national 
life,  on  the  simple  basis  of  "What  would 
Jesus  do?"  Give  a  reason  for  your 
answer. 

Probably  we  should  all  agree  that 
tyranny  flourishes  most  where  people 
fear  God  the  least.  True  religion  should 
sharpen  and  heighten  every  good  and 
wise  and  kindly  impulse  within  us.  It  is  a 
sorry  day  for  the  world  when  a  great 
power,  like  Russia,  sells  itself  the  idea 
that  it  is  not  answerable  to  God  for  all 
its  detestable  crimes  committed  and 
purposed.  Such  a  blatant  course  will 
snuff  out  all  the  lamps  of  freedom  that 
still  flicker  wistfully  in  a  darkened 
world. 

What  is  our  highest  duty,  therefore,  as 
Americans  and  as  Christians  ?  How  shall 
we  go  about  it  to  make  our  land  a  place 
of  greater  freedom  for  all?  How  shall 
we  try  to  make  our  entire  world  a 
brighter,  safer  place  in  which  men  and 
women  shall  rear  their  children  and 
worship  their  God? 
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FOR  THE  SECOND  WEEKOF  THE  MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

LETS  KEEP  CLOSE  TO  COD! 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  God  is  always  near  us?  (Psalms  119  :151  ;  145:18) 

2.  How  is  God  with  us  even  in  sorrow  and  adversities?  (Isaiah  43  :2) 

3.  How  should  our  sureness  of  God's  presence  influence  our  conduct  every  d-ay? 
(Hebrews  13:5) 

4.  How  can  we  follow  the  example  of  Jesus  in  realising  God's  presence  in  our 
lives?  (John  16:32) 


•  Resource  material: 

Isn't  it  true  that  most  of  our  diffi- 
culties, in  spiritual  matters,  are  because 
we  do  not  keep  close  to  God?  Like  the 
wayward  young  fellow  in  the  great  par- 
able of  the  Prodigal  Son,  we  too  often 
try  to  break  the  contact  with  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

The  story  that  Jesus  related  concern- 
ing the  Prodigal  Son  has  an  appeal  which 
is  universal.  You  may  recall  that  it 
was  really  the  story  of  the  son  who  was 
lost.  And  he  was  lost  because  he  tried 
to  by-pass  his  father.  The  lad  had  ideas, 
and  they  did  not  include  staying  at  home 
to  live  a  hum-drum  life  with  his  father. 
The  grand  thing  to  do  was  to  go  off  and 
burn  the  bridges  behind  him.  He  would 
take  his  money  and  leave  his  father. 

It  is  a  very  sordid  story  but  you  recall 
how  the  young  fellow  pulled  himself  to- 
gether at  last — or  what  was  left  of  him 
-^and  trudged  wearily  back  to  the  father 
whom  he  had  managed  to  by-pass. 

But  the  by-passed  father  was  still  the 
same.  He  still  had  a  heart  of  gold  and 
he   still   loved   his   wayward   son.    You 


would  look  far  to  find* a  more  tender 
story  of  compassion  and  forgiveness.  It 
would  be  possible  to  call  this  the  story  of 
the  by-passed  father.  And  he  was  still 
there,  rooted  like  a  tall  oak,  while  the 
winds  of  passion  and  utter  destitution 
were  beating  about  the  son  who  had  by- 
passed his  most  loyal  friend  for  the 
fleeting  delights  and  the  abiding  humilia- 
tions of  the  far  country. 

But  there  is  a  tremendous  difference 
between  this  lost  son's  father  and  God. 
The  old  father  in  the  parable  gave  this 
head-strong  lad  his  way  and  remained 
at  home  to  brood  and  wonder  where  the 
son  might  be.  But  God  doesn't  stay  be- 
hind when  you  try  to  slip  past  Him  to 
have  a  fling  at  life.  He  is  no  hermit  stay- 
at-home.  He  never  lets  you  out  of  His 
sight.  When  at  last  you  can  stand  it  no 
longer  and  want  to  look  Him  up  again, 
He  is  there — right  at  your  side — yearn- 
ing to  have  you  discover  that  He  is  all 
the  while  with  you! 

Try  to  remember  that  this  story  of 
the    wayward    son    and    the    by-passed 
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father  is  only  one  of  numerous  instances 
where  Jesus  tried  to  show  us  that  God 
is  our  Father.  Jesus  really  went  to  great 
lengths  to  make  this  clear  and  impressive 
to  us.  He  really  meant  it  one  day  when 
He  inquired  whether  a  father,  if  his  son 
were  to  ask  bread  of  him,  would  give  the 
son  a  stone.  Jesus  was  trying  to  let  us 
know  that  God  always  yearns  to  provide 
the  things  we  need  most,  because  we  are 
His  children!  He  tries  hard  to  keep  us 
from  by-passing  Him ! 

Why  do  fellows  try  to  by-pass  God? 
One  reason  is  that  they  think,  like  the 
lost  son  of  the  parable,  that  it  is  rather 
tame  at  home.  They  want  to  see  the 
world.  They  think  they  can  find  more 
fun  elsewhere.  They  think,  in  other 
words,  that  religion  is  rather  tame. 
Many  a  fool  has  thought  that  fun  is  to 
be  found  in  waywardness,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  debauchery  and  disease  and 
defilement  are  far  from  funny.  Sobriety 
and  industry  and  thrift  and  character 
have  their  own  rewards,  and  they  are 
not  small  nor  few. 

Furthermore,  religion  has  its  own  re- 
wards. At  the  moment  I  find  myself 
thinking  of  two  Christian  laymen.  Both 
put  their  lives  into  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  laymen  and  great 
Christian  statesmen.  One  received  the 
Nobel  peace  prize  not  long  ago.  He 
would  have  made  a  wonderful  secretary 
of  state.  He  has  had  contacts  all  around 
the  globe  with  the  really  great  of  all 
the  world. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  either  of 
them  stooping  to  a  mean  deed.  And  I 
doubt     if     either    of    them     ever     had 


time  or  inclination  to  bemoan  or  regret 
the  possibility  that  he  might  have  had 
more  fun  if  he  had  tried  to  by-pass  the 
Father  and  slip  ofif  into  a  far  country 
of  lust  and  loss.  They  have  found  more 
fun  in  being  good  than  in  being  bad ! 

They  must  have  discovered,  many 
times,  what  the  Psalmist  meant  when  he 
wrote:  "At  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore."  (Psalm  16:11) 
Christians  should  be  very  happy  people. 
They  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
They  are  God's  children  and  they  have 
been  admitted  to  eternal  life! 

But  there  is  a  chief  reason  why  we 
should  keep  close  to  God.  He  has 
given  us  His  greatest  Gift — His  Son,  the 
Christ.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
That  is  Fatherly  love  at  its  best.  And  it 
admits  us  to  our  true  place  in  His  great 
family.  ' 

Paul,  writing  long  ago  to  the  believ- 
ing Christians  at  Rome,  used  these  glow- 
ing words  as  a  kind  of  benediction: 
"Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing  .  .  ."  (Romans 
15:13a).  These  are  not  the  words  of  a 
joyless  man  who  had  never  found  fun 
in  his  faith  and  fellowship  with  the 
Christ.  They  are  the  words  of  a  man 
who  found  it  good  to  be  a  Christian 
— and  he  found  his  life  in  Christ  so 
abundantly  satisfying  that  he  clung  to 
it  and  revelled  in  it  as  long  as  he  lived  1 

Keep  close  to  God — if  you  hope  to 
make  the  most  of  your  life ! 


Your  chaplain  can  supply  you  with  The  Link  without  cost  to  you.  If  you  wish 
to  receive  a  regular,  personal  copy,  send  the  subscription  price  of  $1.50  to  Circu- 
lation Deparf-ment,  The  Link,  122  Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.  C. 
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FOR      THE      THIRD      WEEK      OF      THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

AN   UNFALTERING  TRUST  IN  COD 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  Why  should  we  put  our  trust  in  God?  (Psalms  16:1,  8-11;  37:5,  6;  Proverbs 
3:26) 

2.  How  does  our  trust  in  God  affect  our  happiness?  (Psalms  16:9,  11) 

3.  What  relationship  does  Christ  have  to  our  trust  in  God?  (II  Corinthians  3  :4) 

4.  Can  we  be  sure  that  God  ivill  not  jail  us  when  things  are  worst  for  us? 
(Psalms  46:1-3) 


•  Resource  material: 

In  a  world  where  we  are  constantly 
beset  by  disappointments  and  difficulties, 
can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  we 
cannot  trust  God?  And  can  you  think  of 
anything  that  can  bring  us  greater  peace 
and  security  than  a  confident  trust  in 
God's  goodness  and  His  power?  With- 
out such  trust  in  Him,  we  should  find 
that  life  would  be  robbed  of  most  of 
its  meaning  for  us.  We  need  to  love  and 
trust  Him,  as  an  earthly  child  needs 
someone  to  love  and  to  trust. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  gave  expres- 
sion to  wisdom  as  well  as  faith  when  he 
wrote :  "All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to 
trust  the  Creator  for  all  I  have  not 
seen."  He  had  not  looked  in  vain  upon 
the  starry  heavens  at  night ;  he  had 
not  failed  to  sense  the  divinity  that 
colors  violets  and  hyacinths  and  per- 
fumes lilies  and  roses ;  he  had  not  failed 
to  catch  the  eternal  sureness  back  of  the 
multiplication  table  and  the  recurring 
seasons.  What  he  had  seen — all  of  it — 
had  taught  him  to  believe  in   God. 

So  Emerson  was  confessing  that  his 


heart  outran  his  intellect  in  this  matter 
of  his  faith.  Isn't  that  true  of  all  of 
us?  Josiah  G.  Holland  wrote  it  in  this 
fashion :  "The  heart  is  wiser  than  the 
intellect."  We  believe  many  things  that 
we  cannot  prove  by  formulae  and  demon- 
strations ;  otherwise,  we  should  be  im- 
measurably poorer  in  spiritual  resources 
than  we  are ! 

Our  unfailing  trust  in  God  helps  us  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  our  inner  cares  and 
calamities.  Some  of  us  know  how  intoler- 
able that  weight  may  become  unless  we 
are  able  to  lighten  it  by  our  faith  in  God. 
The  sureness  that  He  is  still  with  us  is 
better  than  medicine ;  rather,  it  is  medi- 
cine of  the  most  effective  sort  for  every 
spiritual  ill  that  can  befall  us.  It  is 
music  that  helps  to  charm  away  our 
inner  fears.  It  becomes  a  mighty  hymn 
of  faith  in   our  darkest   hours! 

Cervantes,  wise  old  Spanish  author  of 
Don  Quixote,  may  have  had  something 
of  this  in  mind  when  he  wrote :  "He 
^yho  sings  frightens  away  his  ills."  Some 
people  could  frighten  away  many  things 
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by  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  if  they 
were  to  try  to  sing,  but  I  suspect  the 
Spanish  novelist  didn't  have  that  in  mind 
at  all ;  I  am  sure  he  meant  only  that  the 
singing  heart  sends  many  of  our  fears 
and  our  grievances  scampering  away 
where  they  belong! 

At  least  that  is  true  of  a  heart  that 
is  set  to  singing  by  the  sheer  exuberance 
of  its  trust  in  a  loving  and  powerful 
God,  who  fashioned  the  mighty  universe 
in  its  vastness  and  complexity  and  yet 
knows  our  faults  and  our  many  weak- 
nesses— and  still  loves  us  in  spite  of 
them ! 

He  combines  infinite  pozver  zvith  un- 
limited under  standing  and  infinite  pa- 
tience and  love! 

The  old  Psalmist  knew  this  very  well 
when  he  described  God  as  "full  of  com- 
passion, and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth."  (Psalms 
86:15)  Because  He  is  all  this  and  much 
more,  we  can  safely  trust  Him  in  every 
moment,  however  great  our  needs  may 
be. 

The  solicitude  of  God  is  beyond  doubt- 
ing. Paul,  who  had  reason  to  know  so 
much  about  it,  wrote  these  words : 
"Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies, 
and  the  God  of  all  comfort;  Who  com- 
forteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  comfort  them  which  are 
in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  where- 


with   we    ourselves    are    comforted    of 
God."  (II  Corinthians  1 :3,  4) 

The  humblest  man  was  in  God's  mind 
when  the  plan  of  human  redemption  was 
formulated  for  the  sweeping  centuries : 
"For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

A  very  important  mjitter  in  connection 
with  our  trust  in  God  is  this :  Can  we 
be  sure  that  He  can  trust  us?  During 
the  Civil  War  a  deputation,  I  believe, 
went  to  see  President  Lincoln,  and  it 
seems  that  the  remark  was  made,  as  is 
so  easy  in  time  of  war :  "We  trust  Sir, 
that  God  is  on  our  side."  To  which  it 
seems  that  the  wise  president  made  this 
reply :  "It  is  more  important  to  know 
that  we  are  on  God's  side." 

That,  you  see,  is  the  thing  for  us  to 
be  concerned  about.  We  need  never  fear 
that  we  cannot  trust  God.  That  would  be 
unthinkable  that  you  and  I  could  not 
trust  Him  who  is  eternal  justice  and 
truth  and  wisdom  and  love  !  But  what  we 
may  many  times  have  reason  to  fear  is 
that  we  might  so  fail  Him  that  He 
cannot  trust  us  in  some  moment  of  weak- 
ness or  fear  or  doubt ! 

That  would  he  had  indeed,  when  we 
have  had  such  ceaseless  cause  to  trust 
Him! 

Let's   trust  Him  more — every   hour! 


THESE  THINGS   I   KNOW— 

I  have  planted  a  garden,  so  I  know  what  FAITH  is.  1  have  seen  the  birch  trees 
swaying  in  the  breeze,  so  I  know  what  GRACE  is.  I  have  listened  to  birds  caroling, 
so  I  know  what  MUSIC  is.  I  have  seen  the  morning  without  clouds,  after  showers, 
so  I  know  what  BEAUTY  is.  I  have  read  a  book  beside  a  wood  fire,  so  I  know 
what  CONTENTMENT  is.  I  have  seen  the  miracle  of  the  sunset,  so  I  know  what 
GRANDEUR  is. 

And  because   I   have  perceived  all  these  things,   I   know  what  wealth  is, 

-^Retired   Officers   Association    Bulletin 
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FOR  THE  FOURTH  WEEK  OF  THE  MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

HE  WHO  IS  MIGHTY 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  How  did  the  rugged  John  the  Baptist  speak  of  the  strength  of  Jesus  the  Christ  f 
(Matthew  3:11,  12) 

2.  Why  was  it  important  that  He  zvas  mighty  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  zvords? 
(Luke  24:19) 

3.  What  power  does  Christ  the  mighty  give  to  us  who  believe  in  Himf   (John 
1 :12,  13) 

4.  How  does  He  make  us  strong  for  our  spiritual  victories  today  f  (I  Corinthians 
15:57,  58) 

5.  How  strong  can  He  make  us?  (Philippians  4:13;  Colossians  1  :28,  29) 


•  Resource  material: 

What  is  your  favorite  picture  of 
Christ  in  art?  What  is  your  favorite 
picture  of  Him  in  the  New  Testament? 
What  artist  do  you  think  has  best  pic- 
tured Him  as  a  man  of  great  physical 
strength?  What  scenes  in  the  New 
Testament  show  Him  to  be  physically 
powerful  ? 

I  think  many  of  us  feel  real  dis- 
appointment at  the  way  Christ  has  been 
painted  by  distinguished  artists.  In  too 
many  instances,  even  at  the  hands  of 
great  artists,  He  has  been  painted  in 
ways  that  stress,  rightfully  enough.  His 
great  spiritual  qualities,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  purely  physical  qualities  of 
rugged  manliness. 

One  of  the  latest  of  the  pictures  of 
Him  would  be  a  wonderful  advertise- 
ment for  a  Fifth  Avenue  beautician's 
salon.  The  hair  falls  in  wonderful  glossy 
curls  to  His  shoulders ;  the  face  is  the 
handsome  face  of  a  man  who  clearly  has 


always  been  accustomed  to  sitting  on  top 
of  the  world,  giving  commands  rather 
than  obeying  them.  One  would  never 
suspect  that  this  opulent  face  is  His 
who  said  that  even  the  foxes  had  their 
abiding-place  but  that  He  had  no  place 
to  lay  His  head.  And  one  could  not 
easily  believe  that  this  face  was  His  who 
continued  all  night  in  prayer,  on  more 
than  one  lonely,  soul-searching  occasion, 
and  many  times  found  His  teaching  and 
healing  so  demanding  upon  His  own  time 
that  He  denied  Himself  moments  for 
rest  and  food  and  sleep.  The  face  in 
this  artist's  picture  bears  no  such  marks  ! 
You  have  seen  pictures  of  Him  in 
which  an  artist  has  painted  an  almost  ef- 
feminate face,  a  mere  listless  dreamer 
who  could  never  have  grasped  a  whip  to 
flay  the  money-changers  until  they 
dashed  out  before  Him,  sending  their  ta- 
bles toppling  over  as  they  scurried  to 
safety !  You  would  not  want  to  see  the 
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other  extreme,  where  mere  brute 
strength  would  rule  out  any  suggestion 
of  vast  spiritual  reserves.  But  surely  a 
great  artist,  skilled  in  painting  spiritual 
qualities  as  well  as  physical  features, 
should  be  able  to  give  us  a  truly  chal- 
lenging face  of  Christ  more  often  than 
we  have  had  it !  Perhaps  most  of  us 
would  say  that  Warner  Sallman  has 
done  this  very  satisfyingly. 

Every  artist's  picture  of  Jesus  should 
radiate  the  power  that  resided  in  Him, 
That  power  has  manifested  itself  in  every 
century  since  His  crucifixion  and  His 
resurrection.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  recog- 
nized that  power  and  honored  it  when 
he  said  these  words  :  "Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne  and  I  myself  have  founded 
empires ;  but  upon  what  do  these  crea- 
tions of  our  genius  depend?  Upon  force. 
Jesus  alone  founded  His  empire  upon 
love ;  and  to  this  very  day  millions  would 
die  for  Him." 

That  is  power !  The  mighty  Christ 
has  marshaled  His  legions  about  banners 
of  love.  The  hands  that  broke  bread 
and  blessed  it  and  touched  sightless  eyes 
and  made  them  see  have  left  a  mighty 
legacy  of  healing  and  helpfulness  and 
hope.  He  has  inspired  us — all  of  us — to 
take  up  His  service  where  He  left  off. 
What  an  array  of  hospitals  and  or- 
phanages and  schools  and  homes  for  the 
aged  have  sprung  up  to  do  helpful  things 
for  others  in  His  name! 

Many  of  the  mighty  men  of  our  gener- 
ation have  wielded  untold  influences  for 
good  because  they  have  dared  to  do 
the  things  that  they  felt  He  would  have 
done  if  He  were  in  their  place. 


Paul  proclaimed  this  power  that  comes 
to  us  from  Christ.  Paul  said  of  Him  that 
He  was  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  (I  Corinthians  1 :24)  Luke, 
writing  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts,  assured 
us  that  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power.  (Acts  10: 
38)  Paul  was  quick  to  recognize  that 
the  power  of  Christ  was  the  more  evi- 
dent in  moments  of  sheer  human  weak- 
ness. Listen:  "And  He  said  unto  me, 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee :  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  rather  glory 
in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  Therefore  I 
take  pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  re- 
proaches, in  necessities,  in  persecutions, 
in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake :  for  when 
I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong."  (H  Co- 
rinthians 12:9,  10) 

So  the  mighty  Christ  reaches  down 
to  give  us  strength  in  our  weakness,  and 
undergirding  for  our  needs. 

But  His  power  is  greatest  when  He 
strikes  off  the  shackles  of  our  sins. 
Early  in  His  ministry  He  made  it  clear 
that  He  had  power  to  forgive  sins. 
(Matthew  9:6)  And  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  testified  that  He 
has  this  unique  power:  "Wherefore  He 
is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  see- 
ing He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them."    (Hebrews  7:25) 

Let's  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves 
of  His  power  in  our  weakness  and  our 


sm 


We  need  it! 


There  is  no  royal  road  to  great  achievennent  and  distinction.  To  be  great  you 
must  use  great  means.  Life's  biggest  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  resolute,  valiant, 
and  indomitable.   — Crenville    Kleiser 
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FOR      THE      FIFTH      WEEK      OF     THE      MONTH 

•  Subject  for  group  discussion: 

WHEN  CONSCIENCE  SPEAKS 

•  Questions  and  Scripture  references: 

1.  IVhy  does  a  mans  conscience  make  him  either  fearful  or  bold?    (Proverbs 
28:1) 

2.  What  gives  conscience  its  terrible  power  to  rebuke  us?  (John  8:7-9) 

3.  Why  must  we  be  careful  not  to  offend  the  consciences  of  others  too?   (I  Co- 
rinthians 8:12,  13) 

4.  Why  is  it  disastrous  to  our  morality  if  we  deaden  our  conscience f  (I  Timothy 
4:1-3) 

5.  How  may  we  try,  as  Paul  tried,  to  keep  a  good  conscience  toward  God  and 
men?  (Acts  24:16) 


•  Resource  material: 

It  was  Fielding  who  declared  that 
conscience  is  the  only  incorruptible 
thing  about  us.  Do  you  think  this  is 
true  or  not?  Have  you  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  the  consciences  of  others 
about  you  have  been  corrupted  ?  How  do 
you  think  one  could  corrupt  his  con- 
science? Do  you  think  a  conscience  is 
always  infallible?  Can  bad  companions 
and  wrong  teachings  dull  or  deaden  a 
conscience  in  time? 

Haddon  Chambers  once  made  this 
declaration :  "Liberty  of  conscience 
(when  people  have  consciences)  is 
rightly  considered  the  most  indispensable 
of  liberties."  Do  you  agree  with  this? 
Is  liberty  of  conscience  much  the  same 
as  freedom  of  religion?  Is  it  more  im- 
portant than  freedom  of  speech?  Why? 

Certainly  it  behooves  us  to  keep  a 
clear  conscience  if  we  are  to  develop 
our  best  character  and  do  our  best  work. 
Perhaps    you    know    this     old    French 


proverb :  "There  is  no  pillow  so  soft  as 
a  clear  conscience."  It  is  a  good  pos- 
session, greatly  to  be  prized. 

Martin  Luther  was  not  speaking  idle 
words  when  he  said :  "I  am  more  afraid 
of  my  own  heart  than  of  the  pope  and 
all  his  cardinals.  I  have  within  me  the 
great  pope,  self."  Is  this  a  good  thing 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind?  Can  we  make 
conscience  a  court  of  last  resort?  Or 
shouldn't  we  bring  our  problems  to  it 
at  the  very  first? 

How  may  earnest  prayer  help  us  to 
be  more  certain  of  a  right  judgment  by 
our  conscience  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  God's 
voice  within  us  more  clearly  if  we  steep 
our  spirits  in  earnest  and  frequent 
prayer?  It  was  the  French  philosopher 
Lamennais,  who  had  so  strange  and 
turbulent  an  experience  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  century  ago.  who 
wrote  :  "Conscience  is  a  sacred  sanctuary 
where  God  alone  may  enter  as  judge." 
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Ordained  a  priest  with  some  misgivings, 
he  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of 
being  made  a  cardinal  when  he  began 
to  advocate  ideas  that  the  Jesuits  vio- 
lently opposed.  He  did  not  receive  the 
Pope's  approbation  that  he  sought  and 
soon  became  estranged  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  he  fought  for  the 
oppressed  poor  and  their  freedoms. 

Paul  was  greatly  concerned,  you  re- 
member, with  the  social  implications  of 
conscience.  Among  the  Christians  of 
that  day  there  was  considerable  feeling 
that  they  should  not  eat  meat  that  had 
been  sacrificed  to  pagan  idols.  Paul 
thereupon  took  a  first  stand  that  he 
would  not  partake  of  such  meat,  harm- 
less as  he  may  have  felt  it  would  be 
to  him,  because  he  did  not  want  to  put 
any  strain  upon  the  conscience  of  an- 
other. How  our  own  attitude  toward 
certain  social  evils  would  be  altered  if 
we  were  to  take  the  same  attitude  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  offending  the 
conscience  of  some  dear  one  or  some 
chance  acquaintance ! 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  soldier  who 
has  his  own  ideas  about  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  time.  But  on  a  certain 
night  he  has  gone  out  with  a  friend  for 
the  evening.  This  soldier  happens  to 
know  that  his  young  friend  has  very 
different  views  as  to  what  makes  a  good 
time  and  his  entire  moral  outlook  and 
background  are  different.  Shall  this  sol- 
dier carefully  avoid  anything  that  he 
feels  would  compromise  his  friend's 
viewpoint  and  be  a  later  reproach  to  his 


conscience?  Would  you  be  that  careful 
too?  Why? 

Strangely  enough,  we  are  likely  to 
face  a  paradox  sooner  or  later  in  this 
matter  of  conscience.  On  the  one  hand, 
conscience  can  be  insistent  and  dogged 
in  reminding  us  of  our  sins.  It  can  make 
life  terrible  for  the  wrongdoer.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  dull  its  sensitivity  until  it  seems  that 
we  have  almost  deadened  it;  in  that 
case,  it  is  like  a  tooth  in  which  the  nerve 
has  been  killed.  Such  teeth,  a  splendid 
dentist  once  declared,  will  give  trouble, 
nine  times  out  of  ten ! 

So  you  have  your  choice :  you  can 
try  to  keep  your  conscience  sensitive,  or 
you  can  dull  it  until  it  is  no  better  than 
a  muzzled  watchdog,  gagged  and 
chained,  or  a  sentry  doped  into  insensi- 
bility or  stabbed  to  death !  Such  a  sentry 
will  do  you  no  good  when  some  relent- 
less enemy  descends  upon  you. 

Do  you  think  Joseph  could  ever  have 
withstood  the  approaches  of  Potiphar's 
wife  when  she  tried  to  corrupt  him  if 
he  had  not  done  his  best  to  maintain  a 
sensitive  conscience  and  a  good  moral 
character?   (Genesis  39  :7-10) 

If  we,  in  one  moment  after  another 
of  unheeding  riotousness,  have  dead- 
ened our  conscience,  we  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame  if  in  some  later  hour  its 
voice  is  too  weak  to  warn  us  effectively 
and  the  night  closes  in  about  us  and 
we  are  swallowed  up  by  the  degradation 
that  is  sin. 

Let's  not  let  that  happen  to  us ! 


We  are  not  creatures  of  our  environment.  We  are  creatures  of  our  own  wills. 
We  are  what  we  are  because  we  will  to  be.  Nothing  can  debase  you  without  your 
own  consent.  There  are  two  victorious  elements  in  the  life  of  every  person:  namely, 
the  power  of  Cod  and  the  will  of  man.  Next  to  the  omnipotence  of  Cod  is  the 
will  of  a  man.— F.  Lincicome 
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PEN    FRIENDS 

Once  a  fellow  wrote  to  me  a  letter. 
Amongst  other  things  it  contained  a 
very  nice  thought.  He  said :  "The  only- 
way  that  people  from  different  sections 
of  the  world  will  get  along  is  to  learn 
and  to  understand  the  other  fellows' 
viewpoints  and  way  of  life."  This  is 
true,  isn't  it? 

I'm  living  in  Germany.  And  so  I  had 
very  rarely  the  opportunity  to  hear  what 
other  people  talk  and  think  about  cer- 
tain things.  So  here  is  what  you  could 
please  do  for  me  (because  I'd  like  to 
make  up  for  what  I  think  I  lost)  :  Would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  my  ad- 
dress in  your  magazine?  That  might 
help  me  maybe  to  get  into  contact  with 
a  few  people  in  America  or  any  other 
place.  It  can  be  either  English  or  Ger- 
man. Both  languages  are  suitable.  I'm 
about  twenty  years  old,  by  the  way.  I 
thank  you. 

Horst    Matschukat 

Friedrichshaller  Strasse   28 

(1)    Berlin — Schmargendorf ,    Germany 

••• 

I  just  want  to  inform  you  that  our 
Berlin  Branch  moved  from  the  smaller 
office  at  1  Altkanzler  St.  to  a  bigger 
one  at  52c  Wilski  St.  This  became 
necessary  because  of  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  our  new  members  and  the 
lot  of  work  which  is  connected  therewith. 

You  know  how  much  you  helped  us 


by  publishing  my  letter  in  your  maga- 
zine. I  still  receive  letters  from  America, 
in  which  your  young  people  ask  for  pen 
friends.  But  day  after  day  we  enroll 
new  members  who  all  like  to  correspond 
with  young  people  of  other  countries. 
Therefore  there  is  still  a  great  need 
for  addresses. 

Would  you  be  so  kindly,  to  do  us  a 
great  favour  once  more,  to  let  the  read- 
ers of  The  Link  know  that  the  WYFL/- 
Berlin  is  thankful  for  each  and  every 
offer  from  the  States. 

Gerd  L.   Froede,   Chairman 

Berlin  Branch 

World     Youth    Friendship    League 

52c   Wilski  Street 

Berlin,   Zehlendorf,    Germany 

•*• 

FAN    MAIL 

Among  the  most  precious  relics  of 
my  military  service  with  S.N.A.E.F.  is 
an  incomplete  file  of  The  Link  for 
1944-45.  If  you  have  spare  copies  of 
[certain  issues]  I  should  appreciate  them 
as  I  am  about  to  be  ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  (Protestant  Epis- 
copal), and  could  utilise  many  of  the 
articles  and  sermon  notes. 

Michael  W.  Dewar 
St.  Aidan's  College 
Birkenhead,    Cheshire,    England 

••• 
LINK    POPULARITY   CONTEST 

Look  for  the  announcement  of  the 
prize  winners  in  next  month's  Link. 
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Draper :  "These  are  especially  strong 
shirts,  sir.  They  simply  laugh  at  the 
laundry." 

Customer :  "I  know  that  kind ;  I  had 

some  come  back  with  their  sides  split." 

— Boston  Naval  Shipyard  News 


Sgt. :   "Sir,  the  bugler's  missing." 
Officer :  "Where  do  you  think  he  is  ?" 
Sgt. :  "I  dunno — he  just  blew,  sir." 

— Chanute  AFB  Wings 


"You  look  positively  happy  all  t^e 
time,"  said  the  young  man  to  the  elderly 
spinster.  "I  always  thought  unmarried 
women  were  grouchy  without  a  hus- 
band." 

"Well,  I  have  a  dog  that  growls,  a 
fireplace  that  smokes,  a  parrot  that 
swears  and  a  cat  that  stays  out  all 
night,"  replied  the  spinster.  "What  do 
I  need  with  a  man?" 

— The   Dope   Sheet 


1st  Recruit:  "I  just  got  a  haircut. 
Does  it  look  bad?" 

2nd  Rect. :  "No,  not  too  bad — but 
you'd  better  stamp  your  head,  'This 
End  Up.'" 

— Ft.    Old    Panora'Aia 


How  fat  she  is ; 
She   used   to   wasn't — 
The  reason  is 
She  daily  doesn't. 

— Army    and   Navy   Journal 


You  took  my  love. 

You  took  my  heart. 
You  took  my  breath 

Right  from  the  start; 
And  I  didn't  mind. 

Please   keep   these   things ; 
But  give  me  back 

My  Air  Force  wings. 

—  Vet-Times 


Office  Boy  (nervously)  :  "Please,  sir, 
I  think  you're  wanted  on  the  phone." 

Employer :  "You  think !  Don't  you 
know?" 

Office  Boy :  "Well,  sir,  the  voice  on 
the  other  end  said,  'Hello,  is  that  you, 
you  old  idiot?'" 

— Exchange 
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"Is  the  housing  shortage  bad  near 
where  you're  stationed?" 

"Bad?  The  place  I'm  living  in  now 
is  so  small  that  if  I  die,  they  will  just 
put  handles  on  the  sides  and  carry  me 
to  the  graveyard." 

— Camp    Carson   Mountaineer 


"He   didn't   know   which   branch   of   service   to 
join,    so    we    compromised." 


Affiliated  or  Co-operating  with 

THE  GENERAL  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPLAINS 

and  the  work  of  the 

SERVICE  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE 


ORGANIZATIONS: 


Nat'l  Council  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 


CHURCHES: 


Advent    Christian    General    Conference    of        Evangelical    United   Brethren 
America 


Baptist,  General 

Baptist,    National   Convention   of  America 

Baptist,  National  Convention,  U.S.A.,   inc. 

Baptist,   North  American   General   Confer- 
ence 

Baptist,    Northern 

Baptist,  Seventh  Day 

Baptist,   Southern 

Baptist,  Swedish 

Baptist,  United  American  Free  Will 

Christian  Reformed 

Christian   Science 

Church  of  God  •■ 

Churches  of  Cod  in  North  America 

Congregational  Christian 

Disciples   of    Christ 

Episcopal 

Evangelical   and  Reformed 

Evangelical    Congregational 

Evangelical   Free  Church  of  America 

Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 


Latter-Day  Saints 

Methodist 

Methodist,    African    Episcopal 

Methodist,   African    Episcopal  Zion 

Methodist,   Colored 

Methodist,   Free 

Methodist,  Primitive 

Methodist,  Wesleyan 

Moravian 

Nazarene 

Pentecostal    Holiness   Church 

Presbyterian,   Associate  Reformed 

Presbyterian,  Cumberland 

Presbyterian,   United 

Presbyterian,   U.S. 

Presbyterian,  U.S.A. 

Reformed  in   America 

Salvation   Army 

Seventh   Day  Adventist 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren    in   Christ 
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By  George  Weid«  Spohn 

am  proud 

To  belong  to  the  western  world; 

To  live  on  a  soil  that  has  never  felt  the  crunch  of  the  oppressor's  boot; 

To  breathe  the  air  never  polluted  by  the  breath  of  the  tyrant; 

To  be  free  as  the  winds  are  free; 

To  become  more  like  Cod  in  the  ways  of  my  choosing; 

To  have  as  my  home  a  land  which  [has  stood]  embattled  in  defense  of  the  freedom  which 
grants  me  this  freedom; 

To  join  my  heart  and  my  hands  with  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  brotherhood  of  liberty 

encircling  the  earth; 

To  spend  what  is  left  of  my  years  in  strengthening,  confirming,  maintaining  that  brother- 
hood; 

To  die,  if  so  it  is  fated,  a  free  man,  but  never  to  die  as  a  slave. 


U.  S.  Army  Chaplain  School 
Library 


